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Drawing by GILROY 


“He runs with all his might,’’ panted the Lion, ‘but 


I run with might and mane, you know,”’ 

‘*My Goodness,’’ Alice exclaimed, ** you are fast.”” 

“Your Goodness — puff— my dear young lady — puff 
has nothing to do with it,’’ said the Lion. ‘‘It’s the Keeper's 
Goodness I’m after —the Goodness in his Guinness. I haven't 
the strength to catch him till I’ve had a Guinness.”’ 

**But you can't have the Guinness till you catch him,”’ 
Alice objected, 

“I know,” said the Lion, ‘*That’s what makes me such 


a wild animal.”’ G.E.1440 
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SUNK BY A MINE IN A BUSY SEA-LANE OVER FOUR YEARS AFTER THE END OF THE WAR: THE CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER 
PRINSES ASTRID SUBMERGED OFF DUNKIRK. HER PASSENGERS WERE SAVED BUT FIVE OF HER CREW LOST THEIR LIVES. 


The Belgian: cross-Channel steamer Prinses Astrid, 2950 tons, was blown up by a mine | in by the explosion. Most of the passengers were British holiday-makers. The survivors 
three miles off Dunkirk at 4.15 on June 21 while on the way from Ostend to fDover, were rescued by the French cargo vessel Cap Hadid, and other vessels in Dunkirk 
with some 280 passengers aboard. Five of the crew were trapped below the water- ' Harbour, including tugs. Other photographs of the sinking of the Prinses Astrid, 
line in the engine-room and were drowned when the side of the ship was blown | and the rescue of survivors, appear on pages 2 and 3. 
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SUNK BY A “ONE IN A MILLION CHANCE”: 
THE BELGIAN STEAMER “PRINSES ASTRID.” 


(ABOVE.) HEELING OVER 
BEFORE SHE SANK: THE 
BELGIAN CROSS-CHANNEL 
STEAMER PRINSES ASTRID 
JUST AFTER SHE EX- 


THE SCENE A FEW MINUTES AFTER THE PRINSES ASTRID EXPLODED A MINE: RAFTS 
PLODED A MINE, 


AND PASSENGERS’ BELONGINGS FLOATING ON THE WATER AS THE SHIP SANK. 
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(ABOVE.) MANNING THE LIFEBOATS: 
PASSENGERS, WEARING LIFE-JACKETS, DISPLAYING EXEMPLARY COURAGE AND CALM: PASSENGERS 0) B 


PREPARE TO TAKE TO THE BOATS, LEAVE THE SINKING VESSEL. SURVIVORS WERE TAKEN 1° HO 


N June 22, the 
day after the 

Belgian Channel 

steamer Prinses 

Astrid was blown up 

three miles off Dun- 

kirk, with the loss of 

five of her crew, the 

Admiralty said that 

it was “not known 

with certainty that a 

mine was responsible 

for the explosion, 

although this is 

almost certain."’ The 

announcement went 

on to say that: 

“The Channel was 

thoroughly swept 

and since it was 

swept it has been in 

constant use day and 

night . . . for about 

three years.” They 

described the chances 

of such a thing occur- 

ring as “one in a 

million,” and pointed 

out that there has 

been no other casu- 

alty in a swept chan- 

nel for more than 

twelve months. They 

added: “It is just AS SHE APPEARED BEFORE THE EXPLOSION: THE PRINSES ASTRID, LAUNCHED BY THE 

possible that the mine LATE QUEEN ASTRID OF BELGIUM IN 1929. 

has been buried in 

sand and lain dormant, and that the current has suddenly washed it clear." From the accounts of the § Fol 

accident it is apparent that everybody concerned displayed great calm and courage, from the passengers and § ship 
ONE OF THE PRINSES ASTRID'S crew to the master, Captain André Timmermans, who prevented a disaster by swinging the ship on to a} han 
sandbank after the explosion, which enabled her to keep afloat until the survivors had been taken off. | and 

Continucd above right. | 


PULLING AWAY FROM THE WRECKED Stir: 
LIFEBOATS CARRYING SOME OF THE SURVIVORS. 
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RESCUE OPERATIONS; AND SCENES ABOARD 
A CHANNEL STEAMER WRECKED BY A MINE. 


(ABOVE.) RESCUE AT SEA: 

THE DRAMATIC SCENE AS A 

TUG, WHICH HURRIED TO THE 

SCENE OF THE DISASTER, 

TAKES OFF SURVIVORS FROM | ooxinG BACK AT THE SINKING STEAMER: SURVIVORS LEAVING THE PRINSES ASTRID 
TES FaEES sane. WATCH HER AS SHE SETTLES LOWER IN THE WATER. 


FIXING THEIR LIFE-JACKETS AND COLLECT- 
BOARD THE PRINSES ASTRID QUIETLY AWAIT THEIR TURN TO ING THEIR POSSESSIONS : PASSEN GERS 
HOTELS IN DUNKIRK AND GIVEN HOT FOOD AND DRINKS. WAITING TO LEAVE THE SINKING SHIP. 


Continued. | 
Most of the passen- 
gers, many of whom 
had lost their luggage 
in the ship, crossed 
from Dunkirk by the 
night ferry and 
travelled to London 
by special train. 
Many of the women 
carried children who 
were wrapped in 
borrowed blankets. 
Six survivors were 
detained in hospital 
at Dunkirk. The 
managing director of 
the Belgian State 
Ostend-Dunkirk Line 
said, on June 22, 
that he considered 
the Prinses Astrid a 
complete loss. If the 
ship cannot be sal- 
vaged, she will be 
blown up as a danger 
to shipping. Before 
the war she was on 
the regular service 
between Ostend and 
Dover. When Bel- 
gium was invaded, 
the Prinses Astrid 
THE PRINSES ASTRID; SHOWING was one of the last 
vessels to leave 
Ostend and made for 


s of the § Folkestone. Four of the victims were on board the Prinses Astrid when she sailed to England in 1940. Their 


gers and J ship served with the Royal Navy in the Dieppe raid, the Sicily landings and the Normandy invasion. She was 
on to a | handed back to the Belgian Government after the war. The Prinses Astrid was a twin-screw steamer of 2,950 tons, WITHIN A FEW SECONDS OF THE EXPLOSION: THE SCENE ON BOARD 


aken off. | and was named by the then Princess Astrid in July, 1929. THE PRINSES ASTRID AS STEAM GUSHED FROM HER BOILERS. 
«right. | 


AS SHE APPEARED A FEW HOURS AFTER THE EXPLOSION : 
A SALVAGE CREW STANDING BY IN A TUG. 
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DUCATION is a subject about which much 
4 nonsense is talked, particularly by politicians 
who, after all, poor men, one expects to hear talk a 
certain amount of nonsense. But educationists, who 
ought to know better and have far less excuse, talk 
even more of it on this theme. The prevailing theory 
is that the more and longer a child can be kept at 
school, the better for the child. I spent twelve 
continuous years of my life in four different schools, 
and since then have taught in one and been head- 
master of another, besides lecturing 
in schools of almost every type 
And I have reached the conclusion 
that there is a very definite limit 
lam not thinking of the exceptional 
boy to whom a good school can 


be, and sometimes is, pure gain—to 
what the average boy or girl is likely 
to obtain from a school. Fora school 


is a very artificial institution——far 
more artificial than, say, the home, 
the family or the place of employ- 
ment, or even, I think, than a 
regiment or a ship, which has a 
definite function ,other than what is 
called pure education. And _ boys 
and girls are not artificial creatures, 
but natural ones, far more natural, 
that is, than matured and civilised 
men and women, They do not fit 
readily into an artificial frame, and 
are apt, just because it is artificial, 
to try to escape from it. Unless 
boys have changed altogether since 
I was a boy—a girl I cannot ever 
claim to have been !—boys at school 
instinctively devote much of their 
thought and energy, both individual 
and corporate, to evading or even 
sometimes deliberately defeating the 
well-intentioned purposes of their 
schoolmasters and of the benevolent 
grown-ups into whose educational 
system they have been thrust, There 
is nowhere—not even a _  mass- 
production factory run by a bad 
employer or a bullying manager— 
where ca-canny is more consistently 
practised, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, than at a school; and 
ca-canny, though parents and educa- 
tionists tend to ignore the fact, can 
very quickly and easily become a 
habit. A really good schoolmaster, 
of course, will tend to prevent this 
happening, but even the best school- 
master in the world—a Townsend 
Warner or a John Garratt—cannot 
prevent all the many and mostly 
very ordinary boys who come under 
his influence and control from oc 
casionally following their instincts 
in this way. And most schoolmasters 
are not exceptionally good, but just 
average; they are drawn from the 
same ordinary pattern as the rest 
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in an article in The Times on June 1 
Dean of St. Paul's and the Cha 
of the Dean and Chapter to make the Library of St. Paul’s play a i, part in the life of 
“We desire,” they wrote, “to attract to it not only a constant stream of scholars . bu 
inspiration in its riches and in the beauty of this hidden pai 
y intend to make the Liber an important centre for ecclesiastical documents which throw light on the 
istory of London. The Library room and a con- 


of visitors who may find an 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to regard whole-hearted work as a species either of 
priggishness or weakness in himself or of treachery 
towards his fellows. A boy who worked really hard 
at school in my day was called a swot—a beastly 
thing to be. To-day, no doubt he is called by some 
other term, though I am sure it is still opprobrious. 
The child is father of the man. A man who in a 
factory works really hard—harder, that is, than his 
fellows—is called a blackleg: also a beastly thing 
to be. But there is one thing even beastlier than 





THE SUBJECT OF AN APPEAL FOR £40,000 LAUNCHED BY THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S AND CANON L. J. 
CHANCELLOR : ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL LIBRARY, TO BE OPENED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Professor Norman Sykes described the rn collection of MSS. recently acquired by St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 


This was followed on June 22 by the launching of an appeal by the , ag 
of £40,000 to carry out the plan it 1s: 


hancellor, Canon L. J. Collins, for the sum 


of us. 
histor of our country, particularly those bearing on the hi 


This truth has become even more 


apparent to me through studying The com of ten 


the accounts of their own boyhood MSS.,*and for the payment of a full-time staff. 
that their contents may 
to the Receiver, St. 


made by men who, a hundred or 
more years ago, were apprenticed 
to the trade or craft of their own 
father--of the man, that is, whom a boy, other 
things being equal, naturally most wishes to copy, 
help and emulate. In no instance that I can 
recall is there a suggestion in any of these that 
the boy disliked such work or regarded it as 
anything else but a matter of intense pride and 
self-congratulation that he was learning to excel 
in it. In other words, he acquired with the know- 
ledge of how to work well, the habit of enjoying 
work ; in a material sense, and perhaps in a spiritual 
one, too, the most valuable habit in the world. This, 
unfortunately, is not the habit which the average 
boy normally acquires at school. On the contrary, 
unless he is a boy ot exceptionally strong character, 
or is exceptionally fortunate in his teachers, he learns 


Paul’ s Cathedral, 


siderable amount of additional space will be used, and it is hoped to set up a small bi 
for MSS. a old printed books. A committee of ex has 
000 to be raised will be used to com 
The MSS. are to be expertly examined and 
be made available to the world of historical learning. Contributions 

E.C.4, marked for the Library Fund. x ‘gift of £1000 from the Pilgrim 
Trust and an anonymous donation of £2000 have been received to open the Fund. 


being a swot or a blackleg: it is to be hungry 
and, see one’s loved ones hungry as a result of 
one’s own laziness and failure to work hard. It 
is an experience which we in this country are in 
very grave danger of experiencing in the not-distant 
future. Our forefathers 150 years ago were in 
no such danger. 

I am not, of course, trying to suggest that schools 
are useless, or that we should revert to a regimen 
of doing without them. Indeed, at the moment 
this would obviously be rank lunacy, for, having 
destroyed the older system of family and apprentice- 
ship education that once made us the most active, 
industrious and successful race on earth, we have 
almost nothing to-day but our schools, however 


CENTRE OF LEARNING IN LONDON. 


also 
rt of the 


been formed to advise the and 
te the purchase of the recently acquired Saath ai of 


inadequate these may be, with which to educate our 
children. Few British mothers nowadays can even 
teach their children how to cook, for through no fault 
of their own they have never learnt to cook properly 
themselves. And no one can teach another a job 
which he cannot do well himself. Yet I must 
confess to an ever-growing uneasiness at the child- 
like reliance reposed by the public and its leaders 
in purely scholastic curricula and their apparent 
unawareness of the resistance shown by children 
of all ages and classes to what 
their elders think they ought to 
be taught as opposed to what 
they themselves spontaneously and 
naturally want to learn. The ex- 
tent of that gap can best be 
gauged from the disproportionate 
and almost hysterical enthusiasm 
shown by youth to-day for 
organised sport and for crime stories 
and films. Its latent energy, 
in other words, has been forced 
by idealists and pedants into un- 
wanted and, to a child, unreal 
channels, and it therefore escapes 
inte the nearest outlet that seems 
real to it: a professional footballer 
appears a great deal more real to 
a child than the imports of Jamaica 
or the constitution of UNO. The 
consequence is a nation which takes 
more interest in football results, 
racing and detective stories than 
in creative and useful work. In 
the late Victorian and Edwardian 
periods, before two world wars had 
dissipated the accumulated overseas 
savings of our industrious forbears, 
this was a luxury in which we could 
to some extent afford to indulge. 
To-day, when we are indulging it 
to a far ‘greater extent than ever 
before, we cannot do so_ without 
heading straight for bankruptcy. 
Our ecenomic saviour, Sir Stafford, 
would probably do well to direct 
his omniscient gaze from control of 
trade and investment to that of 
education. The foundation of all 
wealth under a free economy is a 
nation of men and women who have 
learnt to love, and have so become 
habituated to, hard work. Or, if 
one is machine-minded, as so many 
to-day are, let us say a human 
machine that is efficient. 

I have always thought that the 
answer to the problem I have 
postulated lay in a closer synthesis 
between school, home and em- 
ployment. I believe that the transi- 
tion from school to adult employment 
should be far more gradual than 
that schooling should be 

the nation. regarded as a kind of educational 
a large — support to help a boy or girl 
walk upright in the world in which 
his or her lot is cast, the amount 
of it being slowly reduced as the 
calendared, so necessity for it passes. In the 
should be sent same way, I believe, boys might 
profitably begin part-time work in 
some creative calling a great deal 
sooner than they do at present, learning the practical 
application of their task in their place of employment 
and the broad purpose and theory of it in their place 
of schooling. This would require, of course, the 
closest contact between pedagogue and employer, 
teacher and foreman, but I believe it would be mutually 
beneficial to both. It would make schoolmasters less 
academic, and those who conduct the practical business 
of industry more humane and broadminded. And if 
anyone says it would be too much trouble and too 
costly to achieve, I would reply that it would be nothing 
like as much trouble or as costly as the consequences 
of ws an educational system which sends boys and 
girls into the world uninterested in the tasks which 
they have got to perform in order te live. 
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A RECENTLY DISCOVERED MASTERPIECE : 


The superb marble relief of the head and shoulders of a helmeted warrior 
which we illustrate is by Andrea del Verrocchio (1435-1488), and is to come 
up for sale at Sotheby's on July 8. It has been in England since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and is considered to be one of the most important 
examples of Renaissance sculpture to be sold in this country for many years. 
Nothing is at present known of its earlier history. It is possibly a portrait, 
but it is more likely that it is intended as an idealised warrior. Dr. Leo 
Planiscig, who attributes it to Verrocchio, suggests that it may be connected 
with the epicene Alexander and the ferocious Darius ordered by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent from Verrocchio as a present to Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary. The style suggests a date earlier than the Alexander (c. 1480). 
It may be roughly contemporary with the Medici tomb in the sacristy of 


“A HEAD OF A WARRIOR”; 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
j 











BY ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO. 


San Lorenzo, Florence, which Verrocchio completed in 1472. Verrocchio, the 
master of Leonardo da Vinci, is famous for his works in bronze and as the 
sculptor of the model for the Colleoni statue, but four sculptures in marble 
are accepted by modern critics as his work, the Lavabo in San Lorenzo, 
the bust of Alexander belonging to Mrs. Herbert N. Strauss, certain figures 
in the Forteguerri monument in Pistoia, and the half-length figure of a 
woman in the Bargello. It is with confidence that the marble relief of the 
“ Warrior” is ascribed to him. The treatment of the hair recalls that of 
the angels in the Forteguerri monument, and the childlike innocence of the 
expression of the mouth, the superb quality of the modelling of the face and 
the tremendous vitality of the Medusa mask on the cuirass are all convincing, while 
almost every motif employed on the helmet is found elsewhere in Verrocchio's work. 
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“ A STEPPING-STONE” FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS: 
LITTLE; KNOWN ROMANTIC FAIR ISLE. 


(aBove.) 
REMOVING A BIRD 
FROM A TRAP. 
THIS TRAP IS AT THE 
END OF A GULLY 
WHERE MIGRATORY 
BIRDS REST AND 
USED TO TRAP BIRDS ALIVE SO THAT THEY MAY BE IDENTIFIED AND RINGED: OaInE, 


THE INTERIOR OF A TRAP WITH THE OUTER DOOR OPEN. 


PART OF THE RUGGED, WILD COASTLINE OF FAIR ISLE; CHURCH ROCK 


BUILT ALONGSIDE THE HAA (LAIRD’S HOUSE) IN THE SOUTH END OF THE ISLAND: A HELIGOLAND BIRD-TRAP (TOP RIGHT) IS SOME 300 FT. HIGH. 


SIMILAR TO THOSE FORMERLY USED ON HELIGOLAND, 


FORMERLY A NAVAL CAMP: THE OBSERVATORY BUILDINGS ON FAIR ISLE. ONE OF THE LARGEST HUTS WILL 


THE MAN WHO OWNS FAIR ISLE : MR. GEORGE WATERSTON (LEFT), WITH 
EVENTUALLY BECOME AN ENTERTAINMENT AND LECTURE HALL FOR THE ISLAND COMMUNITY. 


MR. KENNETH WILLIAMSON, DIRECTOR OF THE OBSERVATORY. 


likely to become even more important in the future from the ornithological point 
island which gives its name to a meteorological area, is really like. The island is of view. Mr. George Waterston, an Edinburgh ornithologist, bought the island over 
known for its woollen garments, which are hand-knitted in a year ago, an event recorded in our issue of February 14, 1948, when we published 
intricate and distinctive patterns. Fair Isle is small and rugged, and during the photographs of the island. Mr. Waterston and some friends have now founded a 
winter it is sometimes cut off from the outsifle world for several weeks at a time. bird observatory on the island of which some general] views appear on this page, 
Although it has long been famous as a migratory station for birds, Fair Isle is while on the facing page we illustrate aspects of the work which is carried out there. 


Listeners to the daily weather forecasts may sometimes wonder what Fair Isle, the 


perhaps even better 
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AN ORNITHOLOGIST’S PARADISE: 
THE FAIR ISLE BIRD OBSERVATORY. 


a 
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ABOUT TO BE TAKEN OUT FOR RINGING: A WHEATEAR IN A TRAP ON FAIR ISLE. THE BIRDS 


ARE TREATED WITH GREAT GENTLENESS AND RELEASED WHEN RINGED. GRAINS : A FLATTENED-OUT BIRD RING, SHOWN ON A POSTAGE 


STAMP TO INDICATE ITS SIZE. 


WEIGHING A BIRD IN THE OBSERVATORY: MR. KENNETH 
WILLIAMSON AT WORK. THE BIRD HAS BEEN PLACED IN A 
MUSLIN BAG TO FACILITATE THE OPERATION. 


CHECKING DETAILS OF WING FORMATION AND FEATHERING : 
MR. KENNETH WILLIAMSON, DIRECTO! OF THE OBSERVATORY, 
HANDLING A WHEATEAR. 


GATHERING STATISTICS—-AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE WORK 
AT THE FAIR ISLE BIRD OBSERVATORY : AN OBSERVER MEASURING 
THE LENGTH OF WING OF A BLUETHROAT. 


HANDLING A WHEATEAR-—IF DONE CORRECTLY ONLY ONE HAND IS REQUIRED, RELEASING A RINGED BIRD : A BLUETHROAT IS PLACED UPSIDE DOWN ON THE PALM 
AND THE BIRD IS UNHURT AND QUITE COMFORTABLE. OF THE HAND, IT THEN FLIES AWAY SAFELY. 


Last year Mr. George Waterston, an Edinburgh ornithologist and purchaser of Fair one is ringed. In addition, the birds are identified; data concerning moult, accurate 

Isle, founded the Fair Isle Bird Observatory. He was helped by some friends, also description, weights and measurements of migrants, collection of ecto-parasites, etc., 

keen ornithologists, and they chose Mr. Kenneth Williamson as director. The latter are all faithfully recorded. In one day this spring over seventy different species 

spends about seven’ months each year on the island, and the other five at of birds were noted. On another, an albatross was sighted, and on another a 

the Edinburgh base. Fair Isle (34 miles north to south, 1} miles east to west) is | nightingale trapped. During the same period, the first greenish warbler was ringed. 

midway between the Orkneys and Shetlands, and directly on a main bird-migratory Each bird is ringed with a number, and finders are asked to send details to the 
British Museum (Natural History). 


route. Every day birds are caught alive in the specially constructed traps, and each 
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THE STORY OF AN UNFORGETTABLE YEAR. 
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“ THE SECOND WORLD WAR.—VOLUME II. THEIR FINEST HOUR”: By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.* 


HE second volume of Mr. Churchill's History of 
the late war deals with the period between 
May, 1940, when he took office, and the end of that 
year. During the period covered by it, he says, 
‘I bore a heavy burden of responsibility. I was 
Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, Minister 
of Defence, and Leader of the House of Commons. 
After the first forty days we were alone, with victorious 
Germany and Italy engaged in mortal 
attack upon us, with Soviet Russia a 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


seas by the British Navy under the classic leadership 
of Nelson and his associates. A million Britons died 
in the First World War. But nothing surpasses 1940. 
By the end of that year this small and ancient Island, 
with its devoted Commonwealth, Dominions and 
attachments under every sky, had proved itself 
capable of bearing the whole impact and weight of 
world destiny. We had not flinched or wavered. We 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
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hostile neutral actively aiding Hitler, 
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and Japan an unknowable menace. 269 


Germon Aircrott Destroyed mm — 





However, the British War Cabinet, con- 250 
















































































































































































ducting His Majesty's affairs with 240 ‘ British . * sese 
vigilance and fidelity, supported by poe oe ' . o 
Parliament and sustained by the 9419 U toe fl } | } 
Governments and peoples of the British 200 1 ! t t + i 
Commonwealth and Empire, enabledall 190 t = v 

tasks to be accomplished and overcame 180 el 7 

all our foes." That is about as bald a pe 17 1 eat 
précis as could be produced of the time 459 ¥ \ ‘ — 
when we “ were alone” and had our 140 ae t ; 
‘finest hour.’’ France was defeated 130 D r cn ee 
and fell. The almost miraculous evacu- be . e| Js | nl 
ation from Dunkirk took place, and our 499 r AI . 2 : Ly } ; 
\rmy was saved, if not its equipment. _—g9 ‘ + rs s \ 

For month after month the world 60 ; t Ht . 

watched—few but ourselves and the 70 } . ~ . |e — 
citizens of our own Empire believing rs —_— a. Fl ‘el? j Ks oe 

that we had even a chance of survival, 49 ; : ° <M : 
though we ourselves never doubted 30 , t : = 
victory for a moment—while millions 20 — part oss, S T . — = 
of tons of our shipping were being sunk ay re | T wen 

in the endeavour to starve us out, while July 20° 7hg5 0 DV 2 Side? HW 2 2OtS 2 WD 2 
our small Air Force was waging the a = > ae _5 iis 
‘* Battle of Britain "’ against the greatest Week ending 


and most sustained bomber-attacks on 
record, while a landing by parachutists 
had everywhere to be prepared for, and 
while, on the opposite coasts, a flotilla 
of invasion barges was being assembled such as had not 
menaced us since the time of Napoleon. We survived. 
Future historians will be able to emphasise the value 
of one of our stoutest bulwarks in a manner which 
Mr. Churchill cannot: namely, the Prime Minister him- 
self, with his unquenchable spirit and indomitable voice. 
But we survived and, at the end of this period of 
nearer and nearer prowling by the Hosts of Midian, 
light was breaking. Géring’s Air Force had retired 
to lick its wounds; the threatened invasion was 
indefinitely postponed ; Haile Selassie had returned 
to Abyssinia ; and the first round in the fluctuating 
fight over the North African desert had been won, 
with the. misguided Italians losing in six weeks 
113,000 prisoness and over 700 guns. 

The closing pages of the text contain eloquent 
summaries of the experience and the situation. In 
answer to as heartening a letter as a man could wish 
to receive from his sovereign, Mr. Churchill wrote : 
‘ Indeed, Sir, we have passed through days and weeks 
as trying and as momentous as any in the history of 
the English Monarchy, and even now there stretches 
before us a long, forbidding road. I have been 
greatly cheered by our weekly luncheons in poor old 
bomb-battered Buckingham Palace, and to feel that 
in Your Majesty and the Queen there flames the spirit 
that will never be daunted by peril, nor wearied by 
unrelenting toil. This war has drawn the Throne and 
the people more closely together than was ever before 
recorded, and Your Majesties are more beloved by 
all classes and conditions than any of the princes of 
the past. I am indeed proud that it should have 
fallen to my lot and duty to stand at Your Majesty's 
side as First Minister in such a climax of the British 
story, and it is not without good and sure hope and 
confidence in the future that I sign myself, ‘on Bardia 
day,’ when the gallant Australians are gathering 
another twenty thousand Italian prisoners, Your 
Majesty's faithful and devoted servant and subject.” 
Following this letter come the volume’s last paragraphs. 
“We may, I am sure,” says Mr. Churchill, “ rate 
this tremendous year as the most splendid, as it was 
the most deadly, year in our long English and British 
story. It was a great, quaintly-organised England 
that had destroyed the Spanish Armada. A strong 
flame of conviction and resolve carried us through 
the twenty-five years’ conflict which William III 
and Marlborough waged against Louis XIV. There 
was a famous period with Chatham. There was the 
long struggle against Napoleon, in which our sur- 
vival was secured through the domination of the 
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THE ACTUAL LOSSES OF THE BRITISH AND GERMAN AIR FORCES “IN WHAT MAY 
WELL BE DEEMED ONE OF THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD”: 
SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF GERMAN AND BRITISH AIRCRAFT DESTROYED. 
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grandeur and a sustained excitement of which we 
know that Mr. Churchill is capable. I confess that 
I myself had rather carelessly expected to be even 
more completely carried away by the second volume 
than by the first, knowing that it must be fortified 
by the sort of inmost inner knowledge inaccessible to 
Mr. Churchill the critic in opposition as to Mr. Churchill 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. The power and 
interest of the book never flag : I did not put it down 
all through one night. But what I had not realised 
was that the very facts that Mr. Churchill was Prime 
Minister and one of the dominating figures of the 
world, and that he was originating so much and privy 
to so much, would obstruct his wonted flow of dramatic 
eloquence, and his Thucydidean fusion of narrative, 
description and reasoning. For, in unfolding his 
panorama he cannot describe as others saw him 
the man who, during this period, was the outstanding 
figure in the world : that he must leave to the Churchills 
of the future, should we be so lucky as to produce 
any more. And his historical conscience has obliged 
him to interrupt his tale with great numbers of docu- 
ments, to which his position gave him access or which 
his position led him to produce, which will be valuable 
raw material for future historians to use, but which 
they are unlikely to reprint bodily. Chunks of these 
strengthen, though they do in a sense hold up the 
narrative ; many more are printed in appendices. 
But the documents, though some of them are 
more impersonally written than others, are seldom 
without intrinsic interest. There are unusual ones 
like the remarkable correspondence which passed 
between Mr. Churchill and that prodigiously helpful 
“neutral ’’ President Roosevelt, and there are masses 
of the usual communications—discussing, questioning, 
ordering—with Chiefs of Staffs, Civil Servants and 
politicians. Amongst these, some of the most fascinat- 
ing are contained in ‘‘ Appendix A. Prime Minister's 
Personal Minutes and Telegrams,” for they tell their 
own story of Mr. Churchill's 
omnivorous curiosity and ubiquit- 
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ous activity. For instance, in three 
days of August he orders weekly 
returns of the issue of ‘300 rifles to 


Enemy Aircraft the Home Guard, asks the Minister 
CLAIMED by us of Mines to pile up gas and elec- 
Co rm AA. tricity stocks, demands from the 
Balloons, etc.) Minister of Transport ‘“‘a full 
report on the steps taken by your 

department to deal with the diffi- 

63 culties which may arise from the 

49 bombing and closing of ports,” 

58 requests Sir Edward Bridges for a 

39 short summary of “the present 

64 timber position and policy,” gives 

the Home Secretary his views 

496 about the functions of the police in 
25! case of invasion, and writes to the 
316 Minister of Information ;: “* In view 
375 of certain activities we are planning 
182 for General de Gaulle, it is of the 
highest importance that the broad- 

268 casting of French news in North 
230 and West Africa should be carried 
100 to the highest point. Please make 
66 sure that the B.B.C. conform to 

38 this requirement, and let me have 

a report on Monday to the effect 

43 that all is satisfactorily arranged. 

60 I cannot emphasise too strongly 


that yotf have full authority to 
make the B.B.C. obey.” 
With the next volume we shall 


203 enter 1941. The fortunes of the 
1,133 war in Africa will fluctuate ; it may 
1,108 be that Mr. Churchill will reach the 

254 German attack on Russia and tell 


us what was known about it before- 
hand and give us further enlighten- 
‘ment as to the measures it entailed 
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AIRCRAFT LOSSES DURING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN : A TABLE SHOWING THE WEEKLY 
AND MONTHLY TOTALS OF BRITISH AND ENEMY AIRCRAFT LOSSES, CLAIMED AND 
ACTUALLY DESTROYED, ACCORDING TO OUR OWN AND GERMAN RECORDS. 


The graph and table reproduced on this page are from the book “ The Second World War.— 
Cassell and Co., Lid. 


Volume JI. Their Finest Hour”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
had not failed. The soul of the British people and race 
had proved invincible. The citadel of the Common- 
wealth and Empire could not be stormed. Alone, but 
upborne by every generous heart-beat of mankind, we 
had defied the tyrant in the height of his triumph.” 
“This tremendous year”; “ their finest hour” ; 
we all know the truth of these phrases and many may 
consequently expect this volume to achieve an epical 


upon the British Government. The 
present volume, after the fall of 
France, though it has pages 
about neutrals, is little concerned 
about Allies, as we had none. 
In later volumes the general 
military story is bound to be involved with much 
complicated political history. At that mingling 
Mr. Churchill long ago showed himself a master. 
No historian since Macaulay has had his public awaiting 
his next volumes with such eager expectancy. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 30 of this issue. 
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A SOLEMN REMINDER OF THE TOLL OF THE ROAD IN THE CAPITAL OF ECUADOR: THE CHAUFFEURS’ MAUSOLEUM IN QUITO, 
BEARING ON THE CORNERS OF THE ROOF REPRESENTATIONS OF CAR WHEELS. 


The heavy toll of the road has long been a cause of grave anxiety in this country, 
and efforts to reduce the number of those killed or injured in traffic accidents have’ 
been made by means of instruction, admonitory posters and warning signs. In Quito, 
the capital of Ecuador, the republic which lies on the north-west of South America, 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, bounded by Colombia, Peru and Brazil, a special 


mausoleum for chauffeurs has been built. It is a square building, bearing at the roof 
corners representations of car wheels with wings sprouting from the hubs, and consists 
of five stories of funeral alcoves; for, in Ecuador, coffins are not buried, but are 
placed in niches or alcoves. These are not freehold, but | hold, rent being paid 
for them by the relatives or legatees of the deceased. [Photograph by A. Costa.) 
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READ the other day a newspaper article 

by a former officer of the Royal Air 
Force. It is astonishing how often writers 
on an intricate technical subject attack it 
cheerfully, without the smallest evidence that 
they have read any previous discussion upon 
it or have studied the available evidence. It 
is as if an undergraduate were to present a 
thesis on free will and predestination without 
knowing that it had ever been debated before. 
Here the writer, who was dealing with the deficiencies of 
British armament, did actually produce some scraps 
purporting to be evidence from the late war, but was 
either unaware of, or concealed, the fact that they had 
been subjected to damaging criticism. The argument 
was, broadly speaking, that our defence preparations were 
nullified because we were throwing money away on 
obsolete rubbish like armies, navies, tanks, submarines, 
and so on, whereas we ought to be putting it all into air- 
craft. And even our expenditure on the air arm included 
a useless item such as tactical co- 
operation with the other Services. 
The sooner we cut out all this sort 
of thing and relegated Field Marshal 
Lord Montgomery and _ other 
military and naval commanders 
to the position of museum pieces, 
the better would be our chances of 
survival. 

The logical and sensible answer 
to this sort of argument is not that 
it is nonsense, but that it has been 
put forward by some prominent 
spokesman about once every five 
years during the last generation, and 
has always been proved to be utterly 
and ludicrously wrong. There can 
be no absolute certainty that it has 
not become correct, because the 
power of the air arm has undoubtedly 
increased relatively to that of land 
and sea forces without the aid of 
air power, It is, however, highly 
doubtful, and the danger of banking 
on its validity would be so great 
that it might be called suicidal. 
Perhaps the most famous expositor 
of these views since Douhet, was 
an American, now almost forgotten, 
but at one time a household word 
under the name of Billy Mitchell. 
The historian of the United States 
Navy has drawn up a list of the 
propositions put forward by him, at 
a time when senators venerated his 
words as though he had been the 
Pythian Oracle, and pointed out 
that every prophecy he made proved 
false. It would indeed be difficult 
to find a greater proportion of error 
in the same space in any pro- 


. G.0.C,-IN-C 
nouncement, Once again, because 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 


SEA, LAND AND AIR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


a convoy war, though the safety of convoys, above 
all in the earlier stages, caused great anxiety. Then the 
Pacific is by far the larger ocean, but at the same time 
furnished with an infinite number of stepping-stones. 
Once the great Japanese offensive had come to an end, 
which happened comparatively early, and it had been 
found possible to breach the defensive perimeter across the 
ocean, the battle resolved itself into efforts on the one side 
to secure the most suitable of these stepping-stones, with 
a view to closing upon Japan, and on the other side to 





ARRIVING IN HONG KONG FOR DISCUSSIONS WITH THE CIVIL AND MILITARY AUTHORITIE': ON THE SPOT: MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, MINISTER 
OF DEFENCE, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL F. R. G. MATTHEWS, G.0.C. HONG KONG (BACK Ti) CAMERA; LEFT), GENERAL SIR NEIL RITCHIE, 
+» FAR EAST; AIR MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM ELLIOT, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 10 THE MINISTER (CENTRE BACKGROUND) ; AND 
AIR MARSHAL SIR HUGH LLOYD, AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, FAR EAST AIR FORCES (FOREGROUND ; 
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but the heavy bombers operating from the 
Marianas and Okinawa owed their oppor- 
tunity to the naval and land forces, without 
which these bases could not have been 
secured. No phase of the Pacific war, from 
beginning to end, could have been undertaken 
without the participation of the forces of sea, 
land and air. 

I observe an increasing tendency for the 
extremists on the subject of bombing to 
assert that we might just as well have kept the armies 
at home in 1944, because the war could have been 
finished as quickly by the bombers without them. The 
first retort to be made to that argument is that, if the 
American and British forces had not landed in Normandy 
when they did, London would have been reduced to 
the state of Berlin by the beginning of 1945. Incidentally, 
the Russians, supposing that in fact Germany had collapsed 
under bombing, might well have advanced to the Rhine. 
It is hardly worth considering this aspect of the case, 
however, since the case itself is 
false. The bomber offensive exerted 
without doubt a great effect in 
slowing down the German capacity 
to resist, but it was not until the 
Allied Armies reached the Ruhr 
that production virtually ceased. 
And in the Ruhr itself, as well as 
in some of the construction ports, 
there were found amidst ruins and 
apparent desolation astonishing 
instances of production continuing 
on a substantial scale up to the 
last moment. The bombing—it- 
self made possible by sea power 
—might well have succeeded in 
the end in bringing Germany 
to her knees, but not by 
May, 1945, and what would have 
happened to us in the interval 
defeats the imagination. 

Another matter to be considered 
is that without naval forces the 
Western Allies would have been 
unable to send supplies to Russia 
by the Arctic convoys, and that 
without naval and land forces these 
could not have been sent by way 
of Persia. It is well within the 
bounds of possibility that without 
this aid Russia could not have stood 
the strain. If she had not, the 
Germans, freed from all anxiety on 
that flank, could probably have 
concentrated to a far greater extent 
against Britain by means of sub- 
marine and aerial weapons and 
rendered the country unserviceable 
as a base for both British and 
American bombers. I am _ not 
making a claim for any one of the 
Services to be considered predomi- 


FACING CAMERA). 
and so far as I am aware, 


he and all others of his type have 


In the early part of June Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, visited Ceylon, Malaya and at Rea Kong, where he nant. 
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be right. But we need to be 
certain that they are before we act 


Kong, and that Lieut.-General F. W. Festing had been appointed to the post. Lieut.-General Festi will be in command 


of all the Army, air and such naval units as are assigned for the defence of Hong Kong. does so. All I seek to establish 





upon their advice, 

For it should be noted that in war the result of taking 
a wrong line in matters like these may well be complete 
and irremediable disaster. If you approach the danger 
period with your military production so organised that, 
though it is but a fraction of what will be required in time 
of war, it is susceptible to expansion in any given direction 
then you have made the best preparation that a democracy 
is likely to make for war, and you will at least be able 
to steer your arms policy in accordance with the shape of 
the obstacles, as they emerge from the mist. If, however, 
you have absorbed the doctrine of the latest Billy Mitchell 
so deeply that you have decided to go to war without a 
navy at all, and then find that you need one, you may 
never be afforded the opportunity to repair your error. 
To the time employed in building the ships required you 
will have to add that for the restoration of decayed ship- 
yards and training of shipyard personnel, officers and 
crews, The gap in technique and doctrine will have to 
be overcome. And meanwhile the country—certainly if 
it is this country—may have been starved and ruined by 
your neglect. 

In the late war the two main theatres of action in which 
these theories were put to the test were the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The Mediterranean was also important 
in this regard, but the situation was more complex and the 
deductions are more disputable. The Battle of the Atlantic 
was at one moment nearly lost for lack of naval resources, 
including escort carriers, what the Americans called ‘‘ baby 
flat-tops.” And the issue which the advocates of bombers 
as the sole weapon will never face is that if the Battle of 
the Atlantic had been lost, everything would have gone 
with it. Starvation is the one calamity against which no 
weapons avail, not even for a day. Moreover, defeat in 
the Battle of the Atlantic would have meant that not a 
drop of fuel reached these islands either for ships or for the 
big bombers. Thus the form of warfare which is often 
said to be independent of sea or land forces would have 
collapsed. For this nation, though admittedly not for 
all to the same extent, the means of attack and defence and 
the Services which employ them are all of a piece. I repeat 
yet again that I do not expect the conditions of another 
war, if one should occur, to be the same as those of the 
last. But can we risk facing another Battle of the Atlantic 
without providing forces to protect convoys — and 
allotting air power to them—especially in view of the 
fact that it will be less easy than last time to find 
bomber targets ? 

The conditions of the Pacific war were very different. In 
the first place, on the American side, it was never primarily 





APPOINTED COMMANDER, BRITISH FORCES, HONG KONG : LIEUT.-GENERAL 
¥. W. FESTING, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0. 


Lieut.-General F. W. Festing was educated at Winchester and the 
R.M.C., Sandhurst, and was commissioned in the Rifle Brigade in 1921. 
At the outbreak of World War II, he was an instructor at the Staff 
College and later commanded the 2nd East Lancashire Regiment. He 
= promoted Brigadier to lead an infantry brigade in the difficult 


coment n in Madagascar. Promoted to Major-General, he commanded 
British Division, which was employed from 1942 to 1945 in 

a defence of India and the liberation of Burma. His t i 

flown into the northern Burmese jungles in 1944 and captured 

on the Burma Road, in March | and helped to clear Mandalay. 

In 1945 General Festing became G.0C., Land Forces, H Kong, 

and in 1947 was appointed Director of Weapons and Deve nt 
at the War Office. [Photograph by Walter Stoneman, F.R.P.S.) 


defend them against attack. It thus became the foremost 
exampie of combined operations since the invention of 
the aircraft. Japan was forced into surrender by action 
from the air, before her main army had suffered defeat ; 


is that in the circumstances of 
the last war, and in particular those of the United 
Kingdom, the happy marriage of all arms was a necessity 
to success. It was when this principle was neglected— 
as, for instance, by the Japanese at Guadaleaua!. when 
they left sea and land forces with inadequate air cover— 
that disasters occurred. 

I wrote much on this subject a few years back, and 
return to it now because there appears to be a danger of 
the lessons then appreciated being slurred over. I am 
prepared to admit that, as matters stand at present, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, if they upset the 
balance in any respect, are justified in doing so in favour 
of air power, since that provides the means for striking 
the quickest blows against an aggressor. But to abandon 
the doctrine once established would be extremely rash. 
Those who tried to lead us astray in the past and nearly 
did so can claim that the potentialities of their weapons 
are relatively greater than they were in 1939 or even 1945, 
but their arguments are still prejudiced and unbalanced. 
If they were to be accepted, we should find ourselves 
dependent on virtually nothing but bombers, and even then 
probably without enough bombers to hold the enemy’s 
advance, Whatever claim is made for bombing, it is 
surely plain that, leaving the atomic bomb out of account, 
the bomber can hardly be decisive in the first stages of a 
war, We cannot afford to give the partisan of any single 
method of warfare his head, and stake our destinies upon 
his having guessed right, especially when he has never 
done so before. 

That is why the Ministry of Defence was set up. It 
was to exercise a general control over the service Ministries 
and to insure that the forces should be properly balanced, 
the final court of appeal in aspects of grand strategy being 
the Prime Minister. Unfortunately, such evidence as is 
to be had suggests that it has not so far fully carried out 
its mission. Failure here constitutes not only a waste 
of effort, but also a danger, because a machinery of control 
which appears to function but does not actually do so 
gives a false impression of security and well-being and is 
thus worse than none. The conception is sound, and it 
Ought not to be difficult to improve the execution. With- 
out this safeguard our military policy runs the risk of 
being swayed by impulsive and ill-considered arguments 
or, alternatively, of being moulded by that last refuge 
of those who cannot make up their minds, a mechani- 
cal and quantitative compromise between conflicting 
demands, If the organisation is judicious a few irrespon- 
sible voices do no harm, but this is not the case if it 
contains a flaw. 
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THE “JUNGLE” IN OXFORD ST.; AND NEWS EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 





AGAMEMNON RETURNS FROM THE WARS-—-AND GREEK TRAGEDY RETURNS TO BRADFIELD : 
THE GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE DURING ASCHYLUS’S “‘ AGAMEMNON.” 


On June 25 Bradfield College revived their old triennial custom—interrupted by war since 1937— 

of presenting Greek tragedy in the original Greek in the beautiful little open-air Gray Theatre in 

a wooded hollow. The play this year was A€schylus’s “ Agamemnon’’—a_ not-inappropriate 

shoice after a great war—and the boys gave a fine performance, comparable with t great 
“ CEdipus Tyrannus” of 1937, although the revised pronunciation of Greek was not used. 


A CARPET OF FLOWERS IN THE ITALIAN CAPITAL: THE TRADITIONAL DISPLAY 
AT GENZANO, STAGED THIS YEAR IN THE ARMENIA SQUARE IN ROME, 


For more than 150 years the little village of Genzano, about 20 miles from Rome, has celebrated an 

annual festival by laying down carpets of flowers in the streets. This year the villagers could not 

afford their traditional flower patterns, and the Rome City Council staged the display in the Armenia 

Square for them on June 19. The flower-artists first draw designs on the pavement and then cover 
them with flowers to form a coloured picture. 


FINISHING A 152-MILE SECTION OF THE GULF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY : THE 
DREDGERS M/AMI AND CARIBBEAN WITHIN QOO FT, OF EACH OTHER. 

This aerial wee shows two dredgers approaching each other as they scoop up the last few 

hundred feet of soil on a 152-mile section of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, which has been 

under construction since January, 1946. The opening of the waterway, linki the Great Lakes 

area with the Mexican border, was celebrated on June 18. The section oe ted extends from 

Corpus Christi to Brownsville, Texas, and the dredgers met 75 miles south of the former town. 


PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH SAW THE FIRST DAY'S PLAY, IN BLAZING SUNSHINE, LOST IN THE JUNGLE—IN OXFORD STREET: A LITTLE GIRL IN ONE OF THE COLONIAL 
OF THE SECOND TEST BETWEEN ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND AT LORD'S. EXHIBITION FEATURES AT THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION HALL, OXFORD STREET. 
June sun, a drama of une 21 H.M. the King, accompanied by the Queen, inaugurated Colonial Month in a ceremony 

land, after H — He welcomed many representatives of the Colonial peoples in a 

h i many of these representatives were presented to him after the 


broadcast, 
hope New Zealand scored 20 for speech. The purpose of Colonial 3 Month is to inform the British public about the colonies in all their 
awe for 9, = Ge tere ci advantage A. her aspects—a subject concerning which a recent poll has revealed a striking and widespread ignorance. 
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ROYALTY IN THE OLDEST DOMINION: 


THE PRINCESS IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THEIR THREE-DAY TOUR OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS PRINCESS PLANTING .A CHESTNUT-TREE IN ROYAI CONNAUGHT SQUARE: HER ROYAL HIC k 
d NN: ; / : 0 > ss oP ss 
ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH COMING ABOAR® H.M.S. ANSON AT PORTLANI ELIZABETH TAKING PART IN & OF THE CEREMONIES OF HER V : poe 2 gph 
K “t c3 » ISIt TO ST. ANNE, ALDERNEY, 


HE three-day visit of 

Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
Channel Islands began on 
June 21. Their Royal High- 
nesses made the crossing from 
Portland Harbour in the battle- 
ship H.M.S. Anson, which was 
escorted by the destroyers 
Wizard and Roebuck. Alderney 
gave the Royal pair an enthusi- 
astic reception and the Princess, 
replying to an address of wel- 
come, said: ** Your lot, like that 
of the other Channel Islands, 
has been very hard throughout 
the war and | cannot exaggerate 
the sympathy which we who 
were spared the horrors of occu- 
pation fee! for our loyal fellow 
subjects in the oldest Dominion 
of the Crown.”” On June 22 
the Princess and Duke sailed 
in Anson to Jersey, and were 
warmly cheered on their arrival. 
They saw the States of Jersey 
opened at the Royal Courts and 
were welcomed by the Bailiff, 
Sir Alexander Coutanche In 
the afternoon, in the Howard 
Davis Park, they talked with 
many of the 3000 guests and 
later the Duke visited the 
St. Helier Yacht Club. After 
dinner at Government House, 
they returned for the night in 
Anson. On June 23 they first 
visited the small island of Sark 
Here they were greeted by the 
population of 500, and after the 


> 


(LEFT.) WAVING TO THE CHEER- 

ING CROWDS WHICH GREETED 

THEM IN JERSEY PRINCESS 

ELIZABETH, WITH THE DUKE 0} 

EDINBURGH, ON THE BALCONY 

(CPNTRE) IN ROYAL SOUAKRE, 
ST. HELIER 


; Ww ; ’ , ; 
Pro fe sme fon : - “44 WENCH COEETED THE ROVAL DRIVING TO THE SEIGNEURIE TO LUNCHEON WITH THE DAME OF SARK T.R.H. IN 
AND NE M, BR. USED FO . ss os . 

OR PART OF THE TRIP AN OPEN CARRIAGE DRAWN BY A WHITE NoRSE AND DRIVEN BY A SARK FARMER 


THE SCENE AT THE TINY ISLAND OF 
VISITORS THE NEW HARBOUR, WHICH THE DUKE OPENED ; 
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T.R.H. IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS ; 


AND A ROYAL VISIT TO DARTMOUTH. 


ADMIRING A FINE CAKE MADE BY THE SCHOOLCHILDREN OF GUERNSEY : 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH THE BAILIFF OF THE ISLAND, MR. A. J. SHERWILL. 


(ABOVE.) IN GUERNSEY, THE 
LAST ISLAND TO BE VISITED, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 





and RECEIVED AN ADDRESS AT 
» the SAUMAREZ PARK, WHERE THE 
. = PRINCESS SAW SOME FINE 
High- CATTLE. 
from 
battle- Duke had declared open a new 
sh was harbour, they drove in an open 
royers carriage to luncheon at the 
derney Seigneurie with the Dame and 
thusi- Seigneur of Sark. Leaving Sark 
incess, in a motor torpedo-boat, they 
f wel- crossed to Guernsey, where they 
e that were met by the Bailiff, Mr. 
slands, A. J. Sherwill, and the Lieut.- 
ghout Governor, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Philip 
gerate Neame, V.C. At Saumarez Park 
who they received an address of wel- 
occu- | come and later went to the 
fellow Princess Elizabeth Hospital, 
ninion which her Royal Highness de- 
ne 22 clared open. On June 24 they 
sailed travelled to Dartmouth Har- 
were | bour, the last stage of the 
rrival. journey being done in a barge 
ersey from H.M.S. Britannia—the 
s and Royal. Naval College. Here 
3ailiff, they landed and were welcomed 
In by the Mayor of Dartmouth ; 
ward and Princess Elizabeth cut a 
with white ribbon with golden 
and scissors, thus opening a new 
the road from the town to the Col- 
After lege gates. From the “ bridge" 
ouse, yn the terrace of the College 
ht in their Royal Highnesses took the 
first salute of the S00 cadets; and 
Sark after luncheon the Princess 
y the inspected a Sea Rangers training 
r the ship, while the Duke watched 
a, cricket match. 
1EER- 
ETED (RIGHT.) AFTER VISITING THE 
CESS CHANNEL ISLANDS, THEIR ROYAI 
cE OF HIGHNESSES SAILED IN ANSON 
CONY TO DARTMOUTH ; AND HERE THE 
AKE, PRINCESS IS SEEN INSPECTING 


THE CADETS AT THE R.N.C, 





THE LAST STAGE OF THE ROYAL TOUR THE BARGE, FLYING THE PRINCESS'S STANDARD, LKING WITH THE TEACHING STAFF AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE: A HAPPY PICTURE 
OF THE PRINCESS AT DARTMOUTH, WHERE SHE FIRST MET THE DUKE 


WHICH TOOK THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ASHORE AT DARTMOUTH 





MR. A. R. MIDDLETON TODD. 
Elected a Royal Academician. 
A painter, he studied at the 
Slade School, has been an 
A.R.A. since 1939, and is 

member of the New English 
Art Club and the R.S.P.W. He 


Wy, 


MR. HENRY LAMB. 
Elected a Royal Academician. 
He has been a Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery since 
1942 and of the Tate since 1944 
He served in the 1914-18 War 
and won the Military Cross, and 
was an official war artist for 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC YE. 


MR. CLIVE VAN RYNEVELD. 
The Oxford captain for the 
inter-University cricket match 
against Cambridge at Lord’s. Is 
also an England Rugger Inter- 
national. Aged twenty-one, he 
was educated at Diocesan Col- 
lege, Cape Town, and is at Uni- 
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MR. DOUGLAS INSOLE. 
The Cambridge captain for the 
inter-University cricket match 
on July 2, 3 and 5, he is also a 
Cambridge Soccer Blue, and 
skippered the side 
Oxford last December. 
educated at Monoux Grammar 


\ 


School, Walthamstow, and is at 
St. Catharine’s. 


HONE REHRINNAHNHINCAr 
. . 


is represented in art galleries in 
London, the provinces and 


versity College. He is an 


the 1939-45 War. He is repre- 
Oxford Rhodes Scholar. 


sented in many public galleries. 


May. 
\ wave NUNIT 


SIR F. PASCOE RUTTER MR. T. SOFOULIS. 
Died on June 24, shortly before Died on June 24, aged eighty- 
his ninetieth birthday. He was { eight. The veteran Greek states- 
apprenticed to the London and man and Liberal leader, follower 
Lancashire Fire Insurance in and friend of Venizelos, he was 
1873, and became governor and Prime Minister of the Populist 
hairman, 1921-47, and life Liberal Coalition Government 
governor, 1948. He supported formed in 1947. He 
insurance charities and in- public life in 1912, held ce 
stituted the Pascoe Prize and on various occasions before and 
1 and prize 7. after his Premiership of 1924. 


Rn = 
MR. ‘HL. “TUFNELL-BARRETT. ; ‘ SIR CHARLES IGCLESDEN ‘ 
Appointed Secretary for Kash- Died, aged e Editor 
mir Affairs by the Government of the Kentish Express for sixty- 
of Pakistan. He joined the eight years, and President of the 
1L.C.S. in 1923, and during the Institute of Journalists in 1927. 


hty-eight. 
\ 
war was Joint Secretary to the He played cricket for leading | 
\ 


INVENTORS HONOURED AT OXFORD: AIR COMMODORE SIR 
WHITTLE (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND (BEHIND 
HIM) SIR JOHN COCKCROFT. 
When presenting Sir Frank Whittle-and Sir John Cockcroft on 
whom hon. degrees of D.Sc. were conferred at Oxford on June 22, 
the Public Orator had to refer in Latin to the former’s invention of 
jet propulsion and to the latter’s atomic bomb research, which he 
did with wit and ingenuity. 


FRANK 


Government of India (Labour clubs and formerly took teams 
Department). In 1944 he re- 
= to Bengal, where his last 
was Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Div. (Pakistan). 


to France regularly, and was a 
prominent lawn-tennis player 
A county chess player, novelist 
aphical author. | 


and to 
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INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED BY THE COLLEGE CONTINGENT OF THE 
COMBINED CADET FORCES: GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


General de Lattre de Tassigny C.-in-C. Land Forces, Western Union, visited Winchester College on June 22, 
inspected a guard of honour mounted by the College contingent of the combined cadet forces, took 
the salute at a march-past and addressed the cadets in French. He was accompanied by General Durosoy, 
Brigadier R. H. Barry, Air Vice-Marshal W. A. D. Brook, the Head Master, Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, 
and Major G. R. Hamuiton, in command of the cadets. 


Sennen NNN LLANE N NINN 


INVESTITURE OF THE EX-EMPEROR OF ANNAM AS 
STATE OF VIET-NAM: BAO DAIL INSPECTING VIET-NAM TROOPS AT 


On June 14, Bao Dai, ex-Emperor of Annam, was Officially invested at Saigon as head of the new 

State of Viet-Nam, which comprises Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China, under the agreement with 

France of March 8. Addressing some 15,000 people from the City Hall, he affirmed that he was 

temporarily keeping his title of Emperor, but that the future of Viet-Nam would be decided by the 
people who had fought heroically for the independence of the country. 


THE OFFICIAL 


aussi non nmngan to! 


yen OSA enneaneanen onenunnnnr ance cates seen ee¥AQNNn yc s4RMRNAR MA 
H.H. JAGAT}IT SING BAHADUR, MAHARAJA 
OF KAPURTHALA, WHO HAS DIED, AGED 
SEVENTY-SIX. 

eI _Jagatiit $ Sing, G.C.S.1., who died in Bombay on 

9, inderited his principality when he was 

—“y and was an enlightened ruler. He was a Joya! 
friend to the King-Emperor and supported the 
British cause in two world wars with men and 


‘ED FROM 
THE 


A LABOUR PEER WHO HAS RESI 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND JOINED 
LIBERALS : LORD MILVERTON. 


The battle over the Iron and Stee! Bill began 
n the House of Lords on June 23 with the resigna- 
tion from the Labour Party of Lord Milverton, 
who, as Sir Arthur Richards, was Governor of 
Nigeria, and joined the party in 1947. He 
denounced the Bill and the policy of the party, and 
announced that he was joining the Liberals. He 
said : “ | thought | was participating in a crusade 
and | found myself camp follower in a rake's 


0) SULCNAAAMMMARNONDL.sAARML. oN “AORN CONES ENNOMNRARMMRARAAMINE 4 UHLLG So nQsonbNRBNS 
sus PAYMENT OF A SOURTEENTE CENTURY 
‘FRESH PLUCK'T ROSE’ FROM SIR FRANCIS WHITMORE (LEFT) AS QUIT-RENT. 


Sir Robert Knollys, the famous military commander, was in 1346 fined “a fresh pluck’t rose” from his 
arden as quit-rent for having made an addition to his house in Seething Lane without official sanction. jm me He was the Princely member of the Indian 
‘ayments ceased at some unknown date, but in 1924, the Rev. P. B. Clayton, Vicar of All-Hallows-by- Desention to the League of Nations Assembly in 
the-Tower, (seen in back wand) revived the custom and it.is paid annually on Midsummer Day at the 1927 and 1929 ; and a member of the secon! 
Mansion House. e year the rose came from Sir Francis Whitmore’s ome ¢ at Orsett. session of the Round Table Conference in London 


FINE: THE LORD MAYOR RECEIVING A 


Were 
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IN ENGLAND AND SYRIA: A CAMERA 
RECORD OF PEOPLE IN THE NEWS. 


(LEFT.) 
MR. CHURCHILL SELLS 
ONE OF HIS PICTURES 
FOR 1250 GUINEAS: 
THE ARTIST, IN SIREN 
SUIT AND SOMBRERO, 
AT WESTERHAM WITH 
SENHOR CHATEAU- 
BRIAND (RIGHT), THE 
PURCHASER. 
A painting, “The Blue 
Sitting-Room, Trent 
Park,” by Mr. Churchill, 
given by him to aid the 
funds of the National 
Young Women’s Chris- + 
tian Association of Great 
Britain, was auctioned at 
Christie’s on June 24. 
It was bought for 1250 
guineas by a Brazilian 
ublicist, Senhor 
hateaubriand, who can 


Brazilian 
Professor Gueiros 
(left) acted for Senhor 
Chateaubriand at the 
Sale. 


(R.) AT THE ROYAI TOURNAMENT: THE 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER WITH 
THEIR TWO CHILDREN, PRINCE WILLIAM 
(CENTRE) AND PRINCE RICHARD (RIGHT). 
On June 21, H.M. Queen Mary, accompanied by 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester and their two 
children, Prince William and Prince Richard, 
was present at the Royal Tournament at Olympia. 








PERSONALITIES BEHIND EXERCISE “‘ FoIL”’: (L. TO R.) ATR MARSHAI 
SIR AUBREY ELLWOOD, LIEYT.-GENERAL SIR IVOR THOMAS, AND AIR A BOARD OF ADMIRALTY MEETING IN THE ADMIRALTY BOARD ROOM, NOW RESTORED TO FULL BEAUTY. 
MARSHAL SIR BASIL EMBRY. The Admiralty Board Room, damaged by an enemy bomb in 1941, has been restored. Our photograph of a Board ot 
Exercise “ Foil,” a nine-day exercise to test Great Britain’s defences against air Admiralty meeting there shows (I. to r., round table) Mr. J. Dugdale (extreme left), Parliamentary and Financial Secreta 
attack, opened at noon on June 25. The exercise aroused much interest abroad Mr. W. J. Edwards, Civil Lord ; Rear-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards, Assistant Chief of Naval Staff ; Admira! Sir J. H. Edelsten 
Our photograph shows Air Marshal Sir Aubrey Ellwood, A.O.C.-in-C., Bomber Com- Vice-Chief of Naval Stsff ; Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser of the North Cape, First Sea Lord and Chief of the Nava! Staft 
mand ; Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Thomas, G.O.C.-in-C., A.-A. Command; and Air Mr. R. R. Powell, Deputy Secretary ; Viscount Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Sir J. Lang, Permanent Secretary 
Marshal Sir Basil Embry, A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command. Vice-Admiral Sir C. Harcourt, Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Personnel ; Vice-Admiral Sir C. S. Daniel, Third Sea Lord 
and Controller of the Navy ; Vice-Admiral H. A. Packer, Fourth Sea Lord, Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and Vice-Admira 


Sir G. E. Creasy, Fifth 
Sea Lord, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Staff (Air). The 
wind-dial (hanging on 
the left) dates from the 
seventeenth century ; the 
portrait of William IV. 
i Beechey, and the 
is a Van de 
Velde. 


(LEFT.) VISITING 
WANDSWORTH TOWN 
HALL FOR CELEBRA- 
TIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH WANDSWORTH 
YOUTH WEEK: PRIN- 
ESS MARGARET 
etl THE GUARD 
OF HONOUR OF SEA 
RANGERS. 


Princess Margaret’s pro- 
gramme of public engage- 


THE NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF SYRIA: COLONEL HUSNI ZAIM. 

The Syrian referendum took place on June 25 without incident, 

when more than 60 per cent. of the 762,000 voters, from all! 

parts of Syria, elected Colonel Husni Zaim, the sole candidate, 


uarters of the English- as President of the Republic. Since his coup on March 13 
. Speaking Union Colonel Zaim has been military ruler. 
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A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF CURRENT AFFAIRS: 
ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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EXAMINING THE BURNT-OUT COACHES OF THE EDINBURGH-KINGS CROSS EXPRESS: 
FIREMEN AND RAILWAY OFFICIALS IN THE PENMANSHIEL TUNNEL. 


On June 23 two coac!.es and the guard’s compartment of the 7.30 p.m. Edinburgh-King’s Cross express were 


. . : burnt out in the Fenmanshiel tunnel 
THE ELECTIONS IN BELGIUM: M. PAUL-HENRI SPAAK (L : N N POCK + : , 
" — (LEFT; HAND IN POCKET) 37 miles from Edinburgh, where the 


LEAVING A POLLING-BOOTH AFTER RECORDING HIS VOTE ON JUNE 26, train was halted follo 


Id in Belgium on 


For the first time women took part in general and the pro ns 
l ng Prime Minister and 


Our photograph shows M. Paul-Henri Spaak (Soci 
Foreign Minister, leaving a polling booth afte 


A SYMBOL OF THE SACRIFICES OF THE WESTERN 
UNION COUNTRIES IN WORLD WAR II. 


Soil from the member-states of Western Union is being put in 
an urn and will be sunk in the Channel in a ceremony com- 
memorating the dead of World War II. At Calais on June 19 
the soil of France was added to the urn by M. Morel, the 
delegate of the French Union of Ex-Servicemen. 


TO PROVIDE THE FIRST DEFINITIVE SKY ATLAS: THE 48-IN. AN APPEAL FOR LONDON’S OLDEST CHURCH: RAHERE'S 
SCHMIDT PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE AT MOUNT PALOMAR TOMB IN BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT. 


On July 18, a four-year campaign to probe the mysterious outer reaches An appeal for £20,000 to preserve the oldest church in London— 

{ space will begin at Mount Palomar, California. The results will provide the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, which was 

the world with the first definitive Sky Atlas. To be known as the founded in 1123 at Smithfield by Rahere, the Court Minstrel to 

National Geographic Society-Palomar Observatory Sky Survey, the Henry I., who later became a monk, was recently made by the 
project will use the wide-angle 48-in. Schmidt photo-telescope rector, the Rev. Dr. N. E. Wallbank. 





(RIGHT.) ONE OF THE 
ONLY TWO STATUES 
EXTANT OF JAMES II. : 
THE CATHOLIC MON- 
ARCH IN THE FIRST 
QUAD AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
NOW CELEBRATING A 
JOOTH ANNIVERSARY 


In connection with the 
celebration on July | by 
University College of the 
700th anniversary of its 
endowment by William, 
Archdeacon of Durham, 
it is interesting to recall 
that in the first quad 
there is one of the only 
two statues extant of 
that Catholic monarch 
James Il. It was erected 
by Obadiah Walker, the 
Master of University 
College, who became a 
onvert to Rome and 
kept his office by Royal 
authority. When 
James Il. fled the 
country, Obadiah Walker 
was “deprived.” The 


FALLING INTO DECAY: FLATFORD BRIDGE, NEAR FLATFORD MILL, THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION IN THE 
‘CONSTABLE COUNTRY " AROUND EAST BERGHUOLT, WHICH MAY BE PRESERVED. 
scussions are to take place to see what can be done to preserve Flatford Bridge, which is near Flatford Mill, the 
attraction in the “Constable Country.” Experts have reported that the ssive oak piles carrying the : 
are rotten at the base and that the main oak timbers are also decayed. Some form of concrete reinforce- statue has been attributed 
ment would enable it to carry farm vehicles. to Bushnell. 
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“NOTTINGHAM THRO’ 500 YEARS.” jj A PAGEANT OF PERTH’S STORY. 


Perth, the ancient capital of Scotland, was on June 23, 24 and 25 the scene of a pageant 
which its wild and turbulent history was presented in a series of scenes in which some 500 lo 
people took part. The opening scene was set in 1210, when Wil he Li 
Burgh. It will be remembered that the battle between the C 
which formed one of the most exciting episodes of the pageant, 
“Fair Maid of Perth.” Robert Bruce’s assault on the city in 
brilliant of the seven sieges Perth has sustained. Taken by Edward III. 
in 1339. In 1437 Perth lost its status as capital in consequence of the mu 
Walter, Earl of Atholl, in the Blackfriars Monastery, and in 1482 the Parli 
transferred to Edinburgh. Perth derives its name most probably from the 
(i.¢., “ at the mouth of the Tay”). 








A SCENE OF THE PAGEANT “ NOTTINGHAM THRO’ 500 YEARS": EDWARD THE ELDER, 
WHO IN 923 A.D. SECURED AND FORTIFIED THE CITY, ANNOUNCING HIS PLANS. 
HE FOUNDED A SECOND BOROUGH ACROSS THE RIVER, AND BUILT A BRIDGE IN 924 A.D. 


A REPRESENTATION OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE CLAN CHATTAN ANI) THE CLAN 
QUHELE, 13960: IT TOOK PLACE ON THE NORTH INCH, BEFORE ROBERT II! AND itts 
QUEEN, ANNABELLA DRUMMOND, 





A GENERAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE SCENES: THE PAGEANT, WHICH CONTINUES UNTIL 
JULY 6, REPRFSENTS IN SIXTEEN SCENES THE GROWTH OF THE CIVIC LIFE OF THI 
CITY OF NOTTINGHAM THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 


HISTORICAL PAGEANT: WILLIAM THE LION 


ONE OF THE SCENES IN THE PERTH 
MADI THE crry A 


(1165-1214) READING THE CHARTER BY WHICH IN [210 HE 
ROYAL BURGH 


IN THE PAGEANT AT THE ICE STADIUM, 


WILLIAM PEVEREL AND THE PRIOR: A SCENE 
CASTLE BUILT 


NOTTINGHAM, PEVEREL WAS APPOINTED CONSTABLE OF THE 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


The ancient city of Nottingham this year celebrates the 500th anniversary of the granting of a Royal 


Charter which gave it the status of a county and the privilege of self-government. Now towns and 
cities are, of course, subject to National laws, but this only dates from 1835; and before that towns 
holding Royal Charters had special powers. The anniversary is being celebrated from June 26 to 
July 2 with a series of festivities which include sporting, cultural and spectacular events of every 
description. The Pageant, which will be given nightly at the Ice Stadium until July 6, has been 
produced by Mr. T. Heath Joyce and consists of a series of sixteen episodes presenting the history of 
the town from the early days before the Charter until the present day, and introduces Saxon and 
Norman scenes, Robin Hood and his Merry Men, and so forth. The visit of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh arranged for June 28 was on the second day of the festivities 


REPRESENTING A PROCESSION OF PROMINENT TOWNSFOLK IN THE YEAR I}390, A 


PERIOD WHEN SCOTLAND WAS RULED BY THE LAME OLD KING ROBERT Ii! 


A SCENE IN THE PAGEANT 
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A MAGNET WHICH ATTRACTS THE EYES OF ALL THE WORLD TO WIMBLEDON: THE FAMOUS CENTRE COURT, WHERE MA 
PROGRESS WHICH CAUSED ONE OF THE FIRST BIG SURPRISE 


SPECTATORS. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


the past fortnight the eyes of tennis enthusiasts in every quarter of the 
world have been turned towards Wimbledon, where the sixty-second meeting for 
the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships has been in progress. The opening 
jay on June 20 was marked by an exciting first-round match and a record 


For 


A MATCH IN 


! 
| 
} 





Bbcatat an doc 


attendance; and this year's brilliant June weather brought even greater 
crowds than usual to Wimbledon. As always, the Centre Court has been the 
chief centre of attraction, although Courts | and 2 and the other courts have not 
been lacking in spectators. This year the grandstands have been repainted and 
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HERE MANY OF THE EXCITING TENNIS DUELS FOUGHT DURING THE WIMBLEDON FORTNIGHT ARE WATCHED BY ENTHUSIASTIC 
SURPRISES WHEN MISS GERTRUDE MORAN (ULS.A., NEAREST CAMERA) WAS DEFEATED BY MISS GEM HOAHING (BRITAIN). 


greater | 900 extra seats installed around the Centre Court in the section that was | strengthen the grass. Our photograph shows a general view of the Centre Court 
been the | destroyed by bombs. The courts themselves looked better than ever, although | during the match between Miss Gertrude Moran (U.S.A.), seeded No. 4, and 
ave not the Centre Court was soon showing signs of wear which, it has been suggested, Miss Gem Hoahing (Britain). The diminutive British player defeated Miss 
ted and was due to the fact that it is entirely sheltered from the wind, which helps to “* Gussie" Moran by 6—2, 5—7, 6—3, in an exciting match. 
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HE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE WIMBLEDON 





: a seb eee 
MRS. JEAN °‘WALKER-SMITH (BRITAIN), WH AR as ee TE + cee 
2%,” _S 


DEFEATED MRS. S, P. SUMMERS (SOUTH AFRICA) 
WHO HAD BEATEN MISS JOAN CURRY (BRITAIN) 


SUMMERS (SOUTH AFRICA) IN MRS. P. C. TODD (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO. 3 IN THE MRS. E. W. DAWSON-SCOTT 
PLAY AGAINST MISS JOAN CURRY, ONE OF WOMEN’S SINGLE S, ONE OF THE QUARTER-FINALISTS, JEAN QUERTIER (RIC HT) 
’ - ee " 
BRITAIN S TWO SEEDED PLAYERS, WHOM WON HER FIRST TOURNAMENT AT THE AGE OF TEN, ‘ 
SHE DEFEATED. 


TT“HIS year's Wim- 
bledon fortnight, 
which had such a 
brilliant start on 
June 20, seems likely 
to be a memorable 
one. Up to the time of 
writing, the weather 
has been glorious and 
in the first week gate- 
receipt records were 
broken. There have 
been some outstand- 
ing performances in 
this year's Champion- 
ships, which have 
been once again 
dominated by the 
Americans, who are 
the best of all 
nations in quality of 
play. But only one 
American reached the 
men's semi-finals— 
F. R. Schroeder, who 
was seeded No. l. 
The other three semi- 
finalists were 
J. Drobny, of Czecho- 
slovakia, J. E. Brom- 
wich, of Australia, 
who defeated R. Fal- 
kenburg, the Ameri- 
can holder, in the 
quarter-finals, and 
E. W. Sturgess, of 
South Africa, who 
DEFEATED IN THE QUARTER-FINALS BY J. DROPN’S defeated F. Parker 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA): G, E. BROWN, OF AUSTRALIA (LEFT). (U.S.A.) in the THE LEADING ACTOR IN THE DRAMA: F. R. SCHROEDER (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO, I, PLAYING AT 
WITH R, GONZALES, SEEDED NO, 2, WHOM HE DEFFATLD Continued opposite, WIMBLEDON FOR THE FIRST TIME. HE DEFEATED F. SEDGMAN (AUSTRALIA) IN THE QUARTER-FINALS. 











- 


J. E. BROMWICH (AUSTRALIA), SEEDED NO. 7 IN THE 1948 HOLDER OF THE MEN’S SINGLES TITLE: R. FALKENBURG (U.S.A.), F. PARKER (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO, 3 IN THE SINGLES, IN PLAY. 
CuK SINGLES, WHO DEFEATED R, FALKENBURG SEEDED NO. 4, WHO WAS KNOCKED OUT BY J. E, BROMWICH (AUSTRALIA) HE WAS DEFEATED BY E. W. STURGESS (SOUTH AFRICA) 
(THE HOLDER) IN THE QUARTER-FINALS. IN THE QUARTER-FINALS. IN THE QUARTER-FINALS. 
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DRAMA: SOME GREAT TENNIS PLAYERS OF 1949. \ 





MRS. B, HILTON (BRITAIN), AN UNSEEDED PLAYER, 
WHO REACHED THE QUARTER-FINALS AFTER 
. DEFEATING MISS SHIRLEY FRY (U.S.A.). 
SON-SCOTT iR H. RIHBANY Ss N UNSE 
caine’ (LEFT), WHO DEFEATED MISS 25. N. W. BLAIR (BRITAIN), WHO DEFEATED MRS. H. RIHBANY (U.S.A.), AN UNSEEDED 
; rLAYER WHO t : q : J - . : 
. WHO WAS RANKED NO. 6. e. N. ADAMSON, THE BEST PLAYER IN FRANCE, » Wy REALRES .5ER QUARTER ie Ls TELE 
p 4 ‘ FINALS AFTER DEFEATING MISS GEM 
WHO HAD BEEN SEEDED NO, 7. 


one (BRITAIN). Rawenee | i aks zx, 7; — 
, vz 
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Continued 
quarter-finals. An 
Australian, G. E, 
Brown, an unseeded 
player, provided the 
outstanding surprise 
of the first week, 
when he defeated the 
American Champion, 
R. Gonzales, who had 
been seeded No. 2 
He was later defeated 
by J. Drobny. Only 
four of the women 
seeded players were 
left at the end of the 
first week. The two 
British players 
Miss J. Quertier and 
Miss P. J. Curry 
were both knocked 
out on June 22. On 
June 25, Miss 
*Gussie" Moran 
(U.S.A.), seeded No. 4, 
was defeated by Miss 
Gem Hoahing, an 
unseeded British 
player. On the same 
day Mrs. N. W. Blair 
defeated Mme. Nelly 
Adamson (France). 
Four British women 
(all unseeded) 
reached the quarter- 
finals Mrs. N. W. 
Blair, Mrs. Jean 
Walker-Smith, Mrs. A WIMBLEDON SURPRISE: MISS “ GUSSIE" MORAN (U.S.A.), 
THE TWO TOP-RANKED WOMEN PLAYERS IN THE WORLD: MISS LOUISE BROUGH (U.S.A.), SEEDED E. W. Dawson-Scott sgEpED NO. 4, WITH MISS GEM HOAHING (BRITAIN) BEFORE 
NO, I (LEFT), AND MRS, DU PONT, SEEDED NO, 2, PARTNERING EACH OTHER IN THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES. and Mrs. B. Hilton. THE LATTER'S BRILLIANT VICTORY ON THE CENTRE COURT. 
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E. W. STURGESS, THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHAMPION, SEEDED J. DROBNY (CZECHOSLOVAKIA), SEEDED NO. 6 IN THE SINGLES, WHO FP. SEDGMAN (AUSTRALIA), SEEDED NO, 8 IN THF 
NO. 7 IN THE SINGLES, AND A SEMI-FINALIST. HE DEFEATED DEFEATED G. E. BROWN (AUSTRALIA), AND WAS A SEMI-FINALIST. HE SINGLES, WHO WAS DEFEATED IN THE QUARTER 
WAS BORN IN PRAGUE IN 1921. FINALS BY F. RK. SCHROEDER (U.S.A.), RANKED NO, 1 





F. PARKER (U.S.A). 
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SEA-BIRD PROBLEMS: 


I URING the past fourteen years some fifty-two 

months of my working life have been spent 
watching sea-birds at all seasons of the year around 
the coasts of the British Isles. This period includes 
three separate five-month expeditions during the 
breeding season to watch terns at the north Norfolk 
sanctuary of Scolt Head, auks and gulls on Lundy, in 
the British Channel, and skuas and the gannet on 
Noss, in the Shetland Isles ; while most of my winter 
observations, and also those on nesting fulmars, have 
been made on the Holy Island of Lindisfarne, off the 
coast of Northumberland. 

Though the British climate is not kind to those 
who pass long hours on exposed cliff-tops, it has been 
a great experience. Putting esthetic values aside, the 
dominant impression in my mind, after this long 
acquaintance 
with sea-birds, is 
that expressed by 
Dr. Burton in an 
earlier series of 
articles on birds— 
namely, that 
Natureabhors 
any hard-and-fast 
rules of behaviour, 
whether of indi- 
viduals or of 
families. The term 
*‘sea-bird,”’ for 
example, immedi- 
ately conjures up 
a mental picture 
of a bird that 
spends the greater 
part of its life at 
sea. Most people 
in this country, 
however, especi- 
ally those who live 
in our largest 
cities, know this 
to be manifestly 
untrue of certain 
gulls, such as the 
black-headed, the 
common and 
the herring - gull. 
These spend much 
of their lives 
on garbage-dump 
and plougbland, 
and the first two 
mentioned also 
nest on inland 
marshes and 
lochs. These gulls, 
we may say, aren sHoOWING THE KIND OF NESTING-SITE 
ing themselves to 
a terrestrial exis- 
tence. But what 
are we to think of 
the fulmar petrel? It is a typical sea-bird, yet it 
may visit its nesting-cliff as early as November or 
December, though its single egg will not be laid 
until the middle of the following May ! 

Though superficially gull-like in form and colouring, 
the fulmar belongs to the family of petrels and shear- 
waters, the most pelagic of sea-birds, whose wanderings 
cover the Seven Seas. The great and sooty shear- 
waters, for example, though nesting in the Southern 
Hemisphere, regularly visit British waters. Observe 
a fulmar from a steamer's deck far out in the Atlantic. 
Its life seems a perpetual series of sweeping arcs on 
almost rigid wings, as it now cuts down into the 
trough of the swell, now soars up buoyantly, with 
hardly ever a flap of those straight wings. 

This, you would say, is the embodiment of a truly 
pelagic bird ; one visiting land only for the few 


WHICH PAIRS OF GANNETS MAY OCGUPY FOR AS LONG 
process of adjust- N ' , . 2 ; . ; . . ; . 
IN THE SHETLAND ISLES, WHERE ON SOME CLIFFS THE GANNETS HAVE ALMOST EXPELLED THE ORIGINAL 





By RICHARD PERRY. 
Author of “Lundy: Isle of Puffins”; ‘A Naturalist on 
Lindisfarne ” ; “ Shetland Sanctuary,” ete. 


March is in, not even the stormiest day can keep some 
individuals away from the cliffs. 

The remarkable fact is that the longer established 
a colony becomes, the earlier in the season do the 
fulmars return to the breeding-cliffs. In a new colony 
of only a year or two's standing it may be well on into 
February before the first individuals visit the cliffs, 
and then they will not actually alight on the breeding- 
ledges for a further week or two. But in Shetland, 
which they first colonised in 1878, they are to be seen 
sitting up on the ledges as early as the first day of 
November! Foula, in Shetland, was, incidentally, the 





GUILLEMOTS DURING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


In the article on this page, the first of a series of six, Mr. Richard Perry discusses the lure of the nesting-cliff and instances the fulmars which, in Shetland, may be 
seen sitting up on the breeding-ledges as early as the first day of November and the gannets which may be found oe N 
cliffs at the end of January or early in February and may not leave until early in October. ( 


first British breeding-station to be established outside 
St. Kilda, though in the subsequent seventy years the 
fulmar has planted colonies all round our coasts with 
phenomenal rapidity. 
What can be the purpose of this return to the 
breeding-cliffs as much as seven lunar months before 
ovulation is due to begin? (The fulmar builds no 
nest.) What is the lodestone drawing them to the cliffs 
day after day at mid-winter? Watching them con- 
tinually floating along the cliff-edge, hour after hour, 
day in, day out, one wonders if there may not be 
something in Professor Wynne-Edwards’ suggestion 
that an individual fulmar may breed once in so many 
years ; for it seems hardly credible that a bird, so 
obviously equipped for an exclusively pelagic existence, 
should spend the greater part of its life in coastal 











weeks necessary to reproduce its kind. Then, 
visiting a fulmar colony at midsummer and 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


AS EIGHT MONTHS: A GANNETRY ON NOSS, 
POPULATION OF KITTIWAKES AND 


on their previous year’s nest-drums on the Noss 
hotograph by G. T. Kay.) 
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1L—-THE LURE OF THE NESTING-CLIFPF. 


waters, in which it does not normally feed—at any 
rate, during the hours of daylight—though in the 
breeding season it may sometimes be seen tearing at 
the carcase of auk or kittiwake slaughtered by a great 
skua. On the other hand, we must not overlook the 
fact that in only twenty-four hours’ absence from the 
cliffs a fulmar could range over 500 miles of sea with 
the greatest ease. 

With the fulmar establishing this curious precedent, 
I was not subsequently so surprised to find that those 
small, penguin-like auks, the guillemots, also returned 
to sit up—or, rather, stand—in their serried ranks 
and packed “ huddles ’ on the Lundy cliffs as early 
as Christmas Day, though they, too, would not lay 
their eggs until the following May: nor to discover 
that the great white gannets were already sitting on 
their previous 
year’s nest-drums 
on the Noss cliffs 
at the end of 
January or earl 
in February. In 
some respects the 
case of the gannet 
was even more 
remarkable than 
that of the fulmar; 
for though some 
pairs would have 
eggs by the middle 
of March, they, or 
at any rate one 
bird of each pair, 
would still be 
standing by their 
nests early in 
October, some 
weeks after their 
young had fledged 
and flown down 
to the sea! 

Fulmar, guille- 
mot and gannet, 
these were the 
most ‘remarkable 
exceptions to my 
preconceived 
notions of what 
constituted a pel- 
agic bird; but if 
that other auk, the 
razorbill, did not 
land to inspect its 
nesting - crannies 
on the Lundy 
cliffs, or under the 
boulders on the 
grassy sidings, 
until late in 
February, it, too, 
returned toLundy 
waters at Christ- 
mastide. This 
was also true of the little kittiwakes, the only habitual 
cliff-nesters among the gulls, though some herring- 
gulls would nest among the fulmars on cliff-faces with 
plenty of vegetation, while the giant of the gulls, the 
greater black-backed, favoured the flat top of a stack 

Yet, if the fulmar returned before the old year 
was out, its fellows, the tiny stormy and fork-tailed 
petrels, did not pay their first visits to their nesting- 
islands on our western and northern coasts until late 
in April, and had left these again by the end of 
September ; while another member of the auk family, 
the comical red-beaked puffin, did not land on Lundy 
until late in March and on Noss until late in April, 
and had departed for sea again by the end of July or 
the first days of August. 

Well, there it was ; there was no single factor that 
could explain this variability among birds of 
the same family or of different families. About 
all that could be said was that recoveries of 
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ringed birds among gulls and gannets revealed 
a marked tendency for individuals to migrate 
much farther afield from their countries of 
origin during the earlier years of their lives 
than when fully adult. Thus the majority of 
those fulmars, for example, observed far out 
in the Atlantic may be immature and non- 
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in your conclusion, But what, then, your 
amazement, on a calm, sunny day in mid- 
winter, to find that hour after hour, from nine 










observing how the breeding birds can only 
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RECENTLY THE VICTIM OF AN UNWARRANTED ATTACK BY CHINESE NATIONALIST AIRCRAFT 
NEAR SHANGHAI ! THE 9000-TON BLUE FUNNEL MOTOR-SHIP ANCHISES. 

On June 21, the British motor-ship Anchises, proceeding from Yokohama to Liverpool via Shanghai, was 

bombed and machine-gunned by Chinese Nationalist aircraft in the Whangpoo River en route for Shanghai. 

Four of the crew, all British, were injured, the ship was holed and later beached about 10 miles from 

Shanghai. This attack was described in the Commons as unwarranted, and a protest has been lodged with 

the Chinese Nationalist Government, who have announced their intention of blockading Communist-held ports. 


REPORTED THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL VESSEL TO PASS THROUGH THE PANAMA 
CANAL FOR TEN YEARS: THE 27,628-TON GEORGIC, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE COURSE OF 
TRANSIT. NOW RUN BY THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT, SHE IS THE FORMER CUNARD 
WHITE STAR VESSEL, AND TOLLS ON THIS OCCASION WERE STATED TO BE 15,000 DOLLARS, 


GROUNDED ON A WRECK: THE SUNDERLAND-BOUND COLLIER CORCREST LYING FAST 
ON THE WRECKAGE OF THE FORT MASSAC, OFF THE MOUTH OF THE THAMES 

In the early hours of June 22, the 2373-ton collier Corcrest, Sunderland-bound from Rochester, ran acros® 

the wreckage of the Fort Massac, off the mouth of the Thames, and became fast there. The Walton-on- 

vessel were flooded and she asked tugs to get her away. 


Naze lifeboat put out. Two holds of the for 
Our aerial photograph shows how the collier (which belongs to Wm. Cory and Sons, Ltd., of London) lay. 


MATTERS MARITIME: SHIPS IN THE NEWS 
IN HOME AND FOREIGN WATERS. 





THE NEW MAID OF ORLEANS: BRITISH RAILWAYS’ NEW CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER, WHICH MADF 


HER INAUGURAL VOYAGE ON THE FOLKESTONE-BOULOGNE ROUTE ON JUNE 23. 
This new chip, which replaces the Maid of Orleans sunk by enemy action during the Normandy invasion, has a gross 
tonnage of 3 and can accommodate 1400 passengers, motor-cars, a crew of 76, and mails and luggage. uilt 
& Dumbarton by Messrs. William Denny and Bros., Ltd., she embodies the Denny-Brown stabiliser which has beer 
| in the Falaise. She has a smart sagecsente "and a speed of 22 knots. She was launched in Septembe: 
last by Lady Missenden, the wife of Sir tace Missenden, the chairman of the Railway Executive. 
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FORMERLY THE GERMAN SORST WESSEL: NOW A U.S. COAST GUARD TRAINING-SHIP : THE THREE-MASTED 
BARQUE BAGLE NOW VISITING ENGLISH WATERS ON A TRAINING CRUISE WITH CAMPBELL 

The two United States Coast Guard Academy practice vessels Eagle and Campbell are at present visiting py my waters 

Eagle is a 295-ft. three-masted barque with a steel hull and Diesel auxiliary. She was built in Germany for the German 

Navy as a training-vessel and commissioned in 1936 as Horst Wessel. She was taken over by the United States after 

the war. Campbell, which accompanies her, is a 327-ft. cutter, comparable to a British corvette. 
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UNSCATHED AFTER BEING STRUCK BY 5,000,000 VOLTS OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING: 
A MODEL OF AN ISOLATED COUNTRY HOUSE RENDERED SAFE BY PROPER GROUNDING. 


COMPLETELY VAPORISED BY THE SUDDEN DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY: A “ Z"-SHAPED 
STRAND OF COPPER WIRE DISAPPEARING IN A STREAK OF FLAME DURING EXPERIMENTS. 


SUBJECTING PORCELAIN INSULATING BUSHINGS TO HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTS: A TRANSFORMER RESEARCH IN HIGH-VOLTAGE PHENOMENA: ARCS OF HIGH-VOLTAGE ELECTRICITY RISING 
BUSHING FLASHED OVER UNDER CONDITIONS SIMILAR TO THOSE IN A RAINSTORM, 20 FT. INTO THE AIR FROM THREE REVOLVING ELECTRODES. 


Described as “the world's largest man-made lightning centre,’ the General Electric house to represent an isolated country house, the engineers made it completely safe 
Company's new High-Voltage Engineering Laboratory was recently opened at Pitts- from lightning by proper grounding and then caused it to be struck by 5,000,000 volts 
field, Massachusetts. It consists of a low-bay building containing the offices, photo- of artificial lightning produced by one of the giant impulse generators. The 
graphic dark-rooms, power room and smaller high-voltage test laboratories and a tiny building was not damaged. Another demonstration illustrated the danger of 
taller building where the 5,000,000-volt bolts of lightning are produced. The main seeking shelter under a tree or carrying one’s golf-clubs over the shoulder when 
demonstration hall is 85 ft. high and 165 ft. long and houses two impulse generators caught on a golf-course in a thunderstorm. It showed that a steel-shafted golf-club 
with a peak voltage of 7,500,000 volts, which are used to produce the powerful acts like a lightning conductor. The dummy figure used as a model was unharmed 
high-voltage discharges. A number of demonstrations were staged on the opening because the golf-club it carried had been grounded. The engineers stated that 


day to show the types of research conducted in the laboratory. Using a doll's there is less chance of being struck by lightning if the player drops his clubs and 
Continued above right. 


“THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAN-MADE LIGHTNING CENTRE”: HIGH:VOLTAGE PHENOMENA SHOWN AT iT 








| VY (ABOVE.) LEAPING 50 FT 


BETWEEN TWO IMPULS!I 
—— GENERATORS IN rut 
r LABORATORY: A MAN-MADE 
5 ,000,000-VOLT BOLT OF 
LIGHTNING RIPS THROUGH 
THE AIR LIKE A_ SPEAR 
: OF FIRE. 





Continued 
lies flat on the ground In 
Sthe controlled temperature 
Broom of the laboratory, elec- 
Btric apparatus is placed 
under tests in varying tem 
) peratures ranging from zer< 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
as well as a wide range of 
humidity variations. Here 
a transformer ,.bushing was 
flashed over under conditions 
ssimilar to those in a rain- 
sstorm. These porcelain in- 
Ssulating bushings are sub- 
Fijected to high-voltage tests 
Bto determine what voltages 
they can withstand without 
Pbreaking—a breakdown 
would result in destruction 
ot vital transformers needed 
for power distribution 
s Spears of fire leaping 50 ft 
across the laboratory ; arcs 
of high-voltage electricity 
rising 20 ft. into the air 
from revolving electrodes, 
when a 60-cycle three-phase 
belectric arc was created ; 
gand the letter * Z" formed 
by a streak of flame which 
completely vaporised a 
strand of copper wire along 
which 5,000,000 volts of 
electric power surged, were 
other features of the 
demonstrations 








(RIGHT.) DEMONSTRATING 
THE DANGER OF CARRYING 
GOLF-CLUBS IN A THUNDER- 
STORM ARTIFICIAL LIGHT- 
NING FIRED AT AN ESPECI- 
ALLY GROUNDED CLUB AND 
STRIKING iT WITHOUT 
HARM TO THE DUMMY 
FIGURE 


THE OPENING OF A U.S. LABORATORY WHERE 7,000,000-VOLT “LIGHTNING” IS ARTIFICIALLY PRODUCED. 
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F one were asked where French turniture could best 


be seen in England, the answer would inevitably 


be, at the Wallace Collection, where, amid much else, 
including a glorious Rubens landscape (to be compared 
with any Rubens from abroad now at the National 
Gallery or the Tate), are a series of cabinets, tables 
chairs, etc., which show, it seems to me, why Paris 
in the eighteenth century was acknowledged as the 
leader of the craft of cabinet-making throughout 
Europe. The fact that these things are not—and were 
not—-English taste is another matter. They show, I 
suggest, first, that in the mere mechanics of making 
various kinds of wood obey the commands (and some- 
times the whimsies) of the maker, the French cabinet- 
makers achieved a nicety of technical skill which 
compels admiration ; and secondly, that in the more 
subtle task of marrying lavish decoration to fine, 
clean-cut design, these cabinet-makers possessed a 
sense of fitness which is yet more rare. It is not 
belittling our more sober domestic taste to point out 
that when our people did attempt the Grand Manner, 
they were liable to become a trifle self-conscious and 
heavy-handed. Witness, among other evidence, the 
designs of William Kent. Robert Adam, in the latter 
part of the century, will be quoted against me, but then 
his best work as a furniture-designer is a translation 
of a French idiom, so there you are. Let us leave the 
learned to argue. 


It so happens 
that several 
notable French 


eighteenth- 
century pieces are 
to be seen in an 
exhibition at 
Frank Partridge 
and Sons, in New 
Bond Street, and 
one at least de- 
serves special 
attention, because 
it ilustrates as 
well as anything 
could just those 
qualities I have 
mentioned above. 
Here it is—Fig. 1. 
It is of tulip wood, 
with mahogany 
borders. The floral 
pattern is of great 
delicacy and 
would do credit to 
a contemporary 
painter of Chinese 
porcelain, (That 
is intended to be 
the highest 
possible compli- 
ment.) The upper 


panel drops tO ig. 2. 4 REVOLVING CLOCK, DATING 


form a_ writing- FROM 1750-60, OF blew de ros SAVRES 
PORCELAIN MOUNTED IN ORMOLU, 


table, ana Chem If porcelain can bear to be set in a 
are two doors magnificent frame, writes Mr. Frank 
below. The o> omey Ge A A 
mounts are of comme 
ormolu. The sides are inlaid in a similar manner 
with two small panels in ormolu frames. Certain 
niceties are not obvious in this brief description 
but are visible in the photograph. For example, 
the ormolu ornament at the base is irregular 
in shape and so is the smaller but similar 
ornament in the centre of the drop panel just 
below the hole—a trick, if you like, to avoid 
conventional symmetry, but a pretty trick when 
performed with discretion. The piece is not 
four-square but is built up from gently-flowing 
curves and that in itself is a dangerous enter- 
prise for any ambitious designer—he must think 
twice and three times to be quite sure he has 
not the soul of a Victorian inventor of wedding- 
cakes before attempting so difficult a feat. The 
hair-raising imitations of such a piece as this 
which were produced in the nineteenth century 
with ornament plastered on almost haphazard 
are sufficient evidence of the danger. 

. The date is about 1760, But the fashions 
for these elegant curves changed, as fashion 
must. In another twenty years the finest 
French pieces are not less luxurious, but those 
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ingeniously sinuous curves have disappeared. The 
chair of Fig. 3 (about 1780, and Louis XVI. in 
place of Louis XV.) has the New Look of its period, 
and is itself an echo of the interest taken by the polite 
world in the mofifs of classical antiquity, and as a 
result of the excavations at Pompeii in the middle 
of the century. This is how the French cabinet-maker 
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A LOUIS XV. ¢éScrifowve CARRIED OUT IN 
TULIP WOOD WITH MAHOGANY BORDERS. 
The upper panel of this beautiful piece drops to form 
a writing-table, and there are two doors below. 


ric. I. 


interpreted that discovery, and it is this 
sort of thing which Robert Adam retrans- 
lated over here to suit the taste of 
England. The chair (one of a set of 
eight, with two settees) is covered in pale- 
green ground Beauvais tapestry woven 
with figures in panels and floral borders, 
and the woodwork is gilt. 

So much for the fashions of the time, 
which had their origin in a purely 
European tradition. The other influence 
in furniture comes from the Far East 
and was as popular in England as in 
France—witness those admirable black- 
and-gold or red-and-gold lacquer cabinets 
produced in considerable numbers in both 
countries. There is a delightful example 
of a French translation of the language 
of China in the cabinet of Fig. 4. It is 
of painted wood, with a white marble top, 
and is decorated with eight plaques of 
Sévres porcelain imitating Chinese. The 
date is 1779. The more learned collector 
of Chinese porcelain will smile in a 
superior manner; he will say that this 
sort of thing is mere frivolity, that the 
blue of Sévres, whether light or dark, 





A CABINET OF PAINTED WOOD DECORATED WITH PLAQUES OF SEVRES PORCELAIN 


IMITATING THE CHINESE. 


A delightful example of a French translation of the language of China into the French of 1779 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
FRENCH BIGHTEENTH - CENTURY FURNITURE. 


By FRANK 








FIG. 3. A LOUIS XVI. CHAIR, ¢. 1780, COVERED IN PALE-GREEN 
GROUND BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY. 
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is not Chinese, that the Chinese would never have 
thought of a cabinet like this, and so forth. Others 
will point out that it is hopeless, anyway, to copy 
Chinese designs and that one should invent one’s own. 
All this is no doubt true and will never prevent 
designers of talent from making similar experiments. 
If you go to the house in Paris where once lived Mme. 
de Sevigné (it is now known as Le Musée Carnavalet), 
you will find, in addition to the panelled room which 
was her own, several other exquisite rooms brought 
there from other private houses in the neighbourhood, 
and among them a small ante-room painted in what 
passed in about 1750 or so as the Chinese manner. 
It is entirely absurd, yet its air of fantasy is in com- 
plete harmony with its more conventional neighbours 
and it has the appearance of having grown there as 
naturally as the formal box-bordered garden in the 
courtyard outside. 

The point is, of course, that in a period when 
patronage—either of Church, State or private indi- 
vidual—allows talent free play and is itself knowledg- 
able—when, in fact, you have both money and culti- 
vated standards of taste in high quarters—then, if 
Providence sees fit, you will also find men capable of 
reaching those standards in their particular craft. It 
so happened that whatever his deficiencies in other 
respects, Louis XV. was a man of understanding in 
the arts, though excessively bored and lazy, while 
whatever one may think of Madame de Pompadour, 
she was a woman of great energy who was to all 
intents and purposes Minister of Fine Arts for years. 
The fact that all this vast extravagance on buildings 
and decoration ruined the country is beside the point. 
What is most striking is the genuine interest taken in 
good workman- 
ship by all manner 
of people beyond 
the confines of the 
Court. The climate 
of opinion was 
such that fine 
things grew in un- 
likely corners and 
a kitchen interior 
by Chardin was 
held in honour no 
less than a rosy 
Venus by Boucher. 

There is room 
for one more piece 
from this exhibi- 
tion to illustrate 
the range and 
character of the 
period—the __re- 
volving clock of 
Fig. 2 (date about 
1750-60). The vase 
is of Sévres porce- 
lain—the colour 
the deep, rich blue 
known as blew de 
roi, with a Sévres 
plaque in the ped- 
estal. If porcelain 
can bear to be set 
in a magnificent 
frame, this is 
surely the way so 
difficult a task can be carried out. The only 
trouble with most of us would be that if we found 
ourselves owning so splendid a clock we should be 
tempted to pull down our house and build a palace 
instead. It so happens that in 1737 the architect 
J. F. Blondel, denounced the bizarre extrava- 
gances of the time, with their twisting convolu- 
tions, and asserted that “ architecture should 
always be superior to ornament,” and in 1754 
Cochin rebuked designers for “ torturing ” their 
materials. I think they would have approved of 
this clock—its proportions, its balance, its monu- 
mental form which is accentuated, not destroyed, 
by the richness of its ornament. If lilies can 
be gilded, this is the way to doit. But the tide 
of fashion did not run entirely in one direction 
—from Italy and the Far East to France and 
thence across the Channel. It is amusing to read 
a criticism of certain cabinet-makers, that “* they 
were somewhat tainted by anglomania and 
seemed to have been fond of veneers almost 
without patterns.” Another English influe 
was that of Josiah Wedgwood, whose medallions 
—white figures on a blue ground—were frequently 
used by the French makers towards the end of 
the century just as they were in London. 


The design and upholstery of this 
chair illustrate the interest taken 
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NEWLY FOUND TERRA-COTTA HBADS FROM IFE: 


“ HUMAN HEAD WITH BEADED HAT 
IN TERRA-COTTA.” FROM A FARM 
SITE NEAR IF#. THE HAT 1S 
SIMILAR TO THAT SEEN ON THE 
BRONZE HALF-FIGURE OF AN ONI 
LENT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 
1948 BY THE PRESENT ON! OF Fd. 
(Height, 6} ins.) 


UR readers will recall 
that in our issue of 
July 3, 1948, we published 
photographs of the remark- 
able Ifé heads, West African 
masterpieces of sculpture 
whose serene beauty recalls 
classical art, then on ex- 
hibition at the British 
Museum as a loan from the 


Oni of 1fé. 1fé is the religious . 


centre of Yorubaland, and 
though no bronze - casting 
is now carried on there, it 
was formerly the hub of a 
school of bronze and terra- 
cotta sculpture unsurpassed 
in Africa for its naturalism. 
From it the bronze work of 
Benin, some 100 miles away 
to the south-east, appears to 
have been derived. The 
similarity of the Ifé style 
to classical Greek, Roman 
and Egyptian work has 
suggested to some an ex- 
traneous origin. The pottery 
heads illustrated on this 

(Continued above. 


EARLY AFRICAN “CLASSICAL” MASTERPIECES. 


Continued.) 
page are recent finds 
from Ifé. They are 
on view, with many 
other interesting 
objects, at the Ex- 
hibition of Traditional 
Art of the British 
Colonies (organised 
by the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 
with the support of 
the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, as a 
contribution to the 
Colonial Month, fol- 
lowing an invitation 
from the Secretary 
for the Colonies), 
which will continue 
until July 20, About 
two years ago three 
terra-cotta heads 
were found at Abiri, 
asmall cocoa-farming 
village some ten miles 
from Ifé, during the 
digging of founda- 
tions for a store. 
This discovery only 
came to light as the 
result of arche- 
ological investigations 
during March this 
year by Mr. Bernard 
Fagg, Government 
(Continued below, right. 


(apove.) “ RAM’s HEAD 
IN TERRA-COTTA.” FROM 
THE FOUNDATION TRENCH 
AT ABIRI. THIS EX- 
TREMELY REALISTIC PIECE 
SEEMS TO REPRESENT THE 
SEVERED HEAD OF A 
SACRIFICIAL RAM ON A 
PLATTER. 


(Length, 8 ins.) 


(Lert.) “HUMAN HEAD 
IN TERRA-COTTA.” A 
YORUBA FARMER DUG UP 
THE FRONT PORTION AND 
THREE FOLLOWING PIECES 
AND MR. BERNARD FAGG 
FOUND THE REAR PORTION 
in sil AFTER SYSTEMATIC 
EXCAVATION OF THE SITE. 
(Height, 7} ins.) 


(RIGHT.) “ HUMAN HEAD 
IN TERRA-COTTA WITH- 
OUT CaP.” FOUND IN THE 
FOUNDATION TRENCH AT 
ABIRI THE CONFORMA- 
TION OF THE SKULL 1S 
CAREFULLY RENDERED 
AND THE HEAD HAS THE 
HIERATIC QUALITY OF 
SOME ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
SCULPTURE, 
(Height, 64 ins.) 


({UMAN HEAD WITH TASSELLED 

y IN TERRA-COTTA.”” FROM (N 

UNIDENTIFIED SITE ON THE FARM 

NEAR ABIRI, THE PRESENT ON! 

OF Iré STILL WEARS A SIMILAR 
TASSELLED CAP. 
(Height, 5 ins.) 


Continued .| 

Archaeologist, Nigeria... Ex- 
cavations which he under- 
took near the site revealed 
other fragments, including 
part of a head already found. 
“Until forty years ago,” 
writes Mr. Bernard Fagg, in 
an article in Man, ** when 
the cocoa farms were 
planted, the area which is 
now Abiri was under high 
forest, with no signs of 
recent habitation. This 
would suggest that the 
figures have been lying 
buried there for two cen- 
turies or more. Internal 
evidence in the specimens 
themselves . . . suggests a 
period more or less contem- 
porary with the bronze 
heads, which are provision- 
ally dated to the 12th to 
14th centuries A.D. or 
earlier."" The head with the 
beaded hat has been lent by 
the Oni of Ifé ; the others by 
the Government of Nigeria. 
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The World of the Theatre. 














Y memory (I can say with peacock-pride) holds 

a number of theatrical rarities and oddities. 

It can—-at a venture—summon me again to a per- 
formance of that curio, Komisarjevsky’s revival of 
“Antony and 
Cleopatra "’ ; to the 
Sunday-night trial 
of a new farce 
called “‘ George and 
Margaret "’; to the 
shouting premiére 
f “‘ Oklahoma! ”’ ; 
to Frank Benson's 
farewell on a May 
afternoon at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ; or 
to the night at Swiss 
Cottage when a 
modest comedy, 
“Worm’s Eye 
View *’-—now in its 
fourth West End 
year—shed a gentle 
beam upon a 
gently - amused 
audience. Such a 
list as this can grow 
far too long: I 
began to make one 
in self - defence 
when, invited to a 
revival of Terence 
Rattigan’s ‘ French 
Without Tears ”’ (at 
the Vaudeville), I 
realised that I had 
never seen the 


TAKING 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


wind, around the rooms of “‘ Miramar.”’ 





ANOTHER LOOK. 


The dialogue 
has more good-humour than wit, but there 





comic solemnity in our theatre, and the people he 
presents are the soundest of fellows. If any dramatist 
dares to offer a Mr. Morton whose heart is not 
eighteen-carat, and who plays with a dangerous 
cross-bat, I shall find the treachery hard to 
forgive. Other exhilarating performances 
enliven the night: those of Robert Flemyng 
as the potential diplomatist turned cub- 
novelist, Basil Appleby as the roaring young 
tough to whom French is forever Greek, and 
Bernard Merefield as the voluble Maingot 
himself, whose sudden fancy-dress taste for 
kilts is no doubt a tribute to the Auld Alliance. 
Moira Lister, as the seductive huntress who 
terrorises the establishment—and who, in the 
film, I believe, was allowed to get her man— 
looks attractive enough to turn the head of 
any Maingot pupil. That is much. 

The week that brought back to us (to some 
of us) the pidgin-French of Mr. Rattigan also 
brought the extraordinary French-into-Scots 
of “Let Wives Tak Tent,” a title which has 
nothing to do with a camping holiday, but 
means merely, ‘‘ Let Wives Take Heed.” Being 
one of the short-term productions in the reper- 
tory festival at the Embassy, it is now out of 
London's changing programme—at present, 
one hardly dares to write of anything in the 
present tense—but I must mention it here as 
a type of revival unlikely to be duplicated. 
The play, in spite of its title, is Moliére’s 
“‘L’Ecole des Femmes."" Robert Kemp, the 
Scottish dramatist, has translated it freely 
into broad Scots and set it in the Canongate 
of Edinburgh. And it was this piece, trans- 
ferred—as John Casson, the producer, said on 
the first night— 
from one foreign 


original production. a ” 
WITTY NONSENSE IN A LONDON FLAT LOVE IN ALBANIA,” A SCENE 
And this although FROM ERIC LINKLATER'S COMEDY, SHOWING SUSAN LAWN (BRENDA BRUCE), 
it was only in WHO HAS SLIPPED WHILE STRAIGHTENING A PICTURE AND FALLEN 
. . INTO THE ARMS OF WILL RAMILLIES (PETER JONES), WHERE SERGEANT DOHDA 
November 1936 and (PETER USTINOV) AND HER HUSBAND, ROBERT (ROBIN BAILEY), FIND HER. 


the play ran on at “ Love in Albania,” a witty ogy Ax by ny! Linklater, was acted for the 

the Criterion for ‘st time at the Bath Assembly in has now been announced that 

this play, which . Wy ~ at the Lovie, ptt. in June, is to be 

1039 performances. transferred to the James's Theatre in the middle of this month. It L. 
Some plays be- roduced by Peter Ustinov, who gives a brilliant performance as Sei 

7 : nda, an Albanian-born American G. The scene is a London ria 

come so firmly the summer of 1944 and the story concerns two visitors, A 3 in 


language to another 
and directed by a 
Welshman, that the 
Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre chose to 
present to a 
bemused Sassenach 
audience. 

Some of us who 


dug into theatrical Albania, and a bond of sympathy arising between the men who are all 


record that you find 
it hard to believe you have not seen them. They 
have been analysed, illustrated, gossiped about ; they 
are, in a sense, Old Masters ; you are able to refer to 
this scene and that to point an argument and 
adorn a tale; and yet—as now, in the matter of 
“French Without Tears '’—there are times when it 
must be admitted, with a shock, that the play in 
performance is a stranger. 

A stranger ? Possibly not quite the word. At the 
Vaudeville I had the same feeling as at ‘ Arsenic 
and Old Lace” (which I did not see until its 1285th 
night). Every turn in the plot was familiar ; so, too, 
were many of the lines. I had been so often in 
imagination to the crammer’s establishment of 
Monsieur Maingot, overlooking that sunburst of a 
French bay, that nothing I saw or heard could surprise. 
It was the odd sensation of coming suddenly upon a 
landscape known only in dream and finding every- 
thing in it correct to a detail. Is ‘ French Without 
Tears " too small a piece to get excited about in this 
way ? I suppose so; and yet, as one of the most 
acclaimed farcical comedies of the last twenty years, 
it has a niche in stage-record and it is algo a key-play 
in the career of its author, Terence Rattigan: the 
first of his triumphant line. Now his most ambitious 
work, ‘ Adventure Story,” has left the St. James's 
after only three months—a short life, but it will not 
be forgotten—and, elsewhere in the West End, the 
little hubble-bubble farce, its coloured balls dancing 
on a fountain-jet, gurgles up again as it did on those 
far nights of the ‘thirties. Little more than a dozen 
years ago—but the gulf between the Criterion 


sufferers from duodenal ulcers. 


plenty of theatrical 
wit in the situa- 
tions ; Rattigan 
devised the affair 
so adroitly that his 
future in the 
theatre must have 
been plain to 
observers on that 
Criterion first night. 

The revival is 
now acted with 
the proper gaiety, 
though I cannot, 
alas, strike into 
intricate compari- 
sons. Clive Morton, 
as the Commander 
who is at the 
crammer’s on the 
way to an inter- 
pretership, reminds 
me forcibly (though 
oddly) of some 
grave owl keeping 
a straight bat ; but 
then the endearing 
Mr. Morton always 





thought we were 
taking a second look 
at Moliére found 
ourselves in a 
thicket of “ braid 
Scots '’—which con- 
tains, incidentally, 
many words of 
French origin. 
There was much 
peering at the pro- 
gramme’s obliging 
glossary : Stishie— 
“an awkward 
situation”; Cheat 
the wuddie—“ cheat 
the gallows”’ . 
and so on. After 
half an hour ears 
were in tune,and the 
rest went merrily. 
It was daring of the 
Glasgow company 
to try this upon 
London; but we 
were glad to see it, 
if only for the alert 
and inventive act- 
ing of Duncan 


Creates this Curious ro gg TRANSFERRED TO THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE FROM THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH: “Love Macraeas the duped 
image. He has the IN ALBANIA,” SHOWING A SCENE IN WHICH SERGEANT DOHDA PRODUCES SOME PHOTOGRAPHS guardian, the Laird 
OF HIS MURDERED WIFE. (L. TO &.) ROBERT LAWN (ROBIN BAILEY), WILL RAMILLIES : 


happiest vein of (PETER JONES), SUSAN LAWN (BRENDA BRUCE), AND SERGEANT DOHDA (PETER USTINOV). 


of Stumpie, and 
the freshness of 
Gudrun Ure as that innocent flower, Agnes. 





premiére of November 1936 and the es 


Vaudeville premiére a fortnight ago, is vast 








OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


The third company in the repertory festival 
brings “ Othello” from Nottingham. Once 


indeed. “ $0 Mitten Bites Shee 
The little play seems to me—and I to fz. - The highly self-conscious fates Oued great etter ft made to the loseite aa yectinnc: || more the same Shakespearean play arrives 
speak here as a tyro, a novice—to take R= Py ty pouen and Irene Worth. " twice in a week or so: I have just had 
its revival very well. It succeeds because he was great of heart.” Codire > aca | See = & sae, wy 4 another look at the Stratford-upon-Avon 
“FRENCH WITHOUT OUT TEARS " (Vaudeville). yoy at play. His farce 4 the “* Othello,” in which Godfrey Tearle repeats 


it is so genuinely gay. It is as bright as 
that cobalt sea beyond the verandah of 
“Miramar,” but it is not a forced, uneasy 
brightness. These infants, growing up with 


“thirties bounces back as tly as ever, with Clive Morton to adorn the new cast. 

ry THIRD VISITOR * ( Pa avis rH sliding panel returns. A "well-meaning 
slow thriller crawls in is 

by Soule "Cecil creeps wrong sense—is acted for all it is 

“LET WIVES TAK TENT” To, —French into Scots will —if you give your 


a noble performance, one that is both affecting 
and exciting, and contrives to present the 
Moor and the unexampled music of his speech 


: : ; f mind to it. An amusing iment, well ted by the itizens’ Thea i i i 
their romantic flutters and their babble 2 $s. TENACITY" (N pdb) Dra mend 7 vine Pass without any kind of posturing or rant. ! 
phrase-book French, are light of heart an 2, delicate piece of chamber-music that needs subtler treatment than it gets. moras am happy that the first performance at 
must remain so: no wars will shadow them. “ THE se .S.).—Prospero's cell by the lake in Worcester garden ; masquers Stratford last July, as well as the first 
arrive by punt; cast leaves in barge. ingenious! tion, spoken “ 
Aad setnlesiixaiam = 7 a oe = night of the present revival, are both safe 








It must ever be a gold-and-blue day: the feeling. 
farce must always whisk, like a cheerful _ —_ etnias 











in my memory. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIND; AND NEWS FROM SCANDINAVIA AND AMERICA. 


LS 
+ out 


\ FULL-SCALE REPRODUCTION OF A VIKING SHIP WHICH CARRIED A MESSAGE FROM THE KING 
OF SWEDEN TO THE WORLD'S YOUTH ! THE ORMEN FRISKE. 

On June 16 King Gustav of Sweden celebrated his ninety-first birthday at his summer estate of Tull- 

garn. He went down to the estate’s jetty, where a full-scale reproduction of a Viking ship was 

waiting to receive a message from him to the world’s youth. Thirty-two rowers took the vessel to 

Stockholm, where the World Sport Exhibition was being held. From Stockholm the King’s massage 

was broadcast in five languages, Our photograph shows the Ormen Friske in the Swedish Archipelago. 


SUPPLYING A ** MIS- 
SING LINK” BETWEEN 
ROMAN AND MEDIAVAI 
TIMES: THE FIRST IN- 
TACT SAXON KILN TO 
BE DISCOVERED IN ENG- 
LAND, ‘MR. R. HUGHES 
AND MR, W. G. TEAGLE, 
OF THE INSPECTORATE 
OF ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS, WORKING ON 
THE SITE AT THETFORD, 
NORFOLK, 


HE first Saxon kiln- 

to be discovered 

in England intact has 
been unearthed at the 
excavations between 
the London and Bury 
roads at Thetford, Nor- 
folk, site of the Saxon 
town. Its importance 
to archeology is con- 
siderable, because it 
supplies a ‘* missing 
link" between Roman 
and mediaeval times. 
Discussing the impor- 
tant find, Mr. R. 
Hughes, of the In- 
spectorate of Ancient 
Monuments, said: 
* Late Saxon kilns have 
been mentioned in the 
Domesday Book, but 
none previously has 
been found.” The 
horseshoe-shaped kiln 
is 12 ft. long, 8 ft. 
(Continued opposite. 
re ; 


sy 


ONCE THE FOHRER’S PRIDE: ADOLF HITLER'S FAMOUS YACHT G@R/ZLLE ARRIVING IN 
NEW YORK ON JUNE I5 FROM GIBRALTAR. 

Adolf Hitler’s private yacht Grille, which was bought from the Admiralty in 1946 by Mr. George 

Arida, an American industrialist, arrived in New York on June 15 after a fifteen-day voyage from 

Gibraltar. She is manned by a crew of ninety, including four German members of Hitler's original 


crew. beedhemee ~My 4 -y— to the yacht on the payment of a dollar, which is given to 
charity. It is reported that the yacht costs £250 a day to run. 


-. 


{ ¢ 
A VIKING SHIP WHICH WILL SAIL TO ENGLAND: SHIPBUILDERS AT WORK AT ELSINORE, 
DENMARK, ON A REPLICA WHICH WAS DUE TO BE LAUNCHED ON JULY I. 


Shipbuilders at Elsinore, in Denmark, have been busy working on the replica of a Viking ship in 
which a crew of Danes will set sail for England duri uly. he vessel was expscted to be launched 
on July 1. The visit to Englani will mark the |! th anniversary of the original “invasion of 


Britain’ by the Vikings. The initial landing is arranged to take place at Broadstairs on July 28. 
Londoners are expected to have an opportunity of seeing the ship some time in August. 


Continued | 

wide, and about 4 ft 
deep. It has one fire- 
hole, and the dome-top 
was uncovered 3 ft. 
below the surface. The 
dome-top has four holes 
which probably acted 
as chimneys, these 
holes were filled with 
two dozen cressets 
and half-a-dozen 
“waster "’ pots—pots 
which had some fault 
developed in the mak- 
ing. Some of these 
pots can be seen in 
our photograph. At 
the time of writing, the 
kiln has been only par- 
tially uncovered, and 
not much is yet known 
of the structure. The 
excavations at the 
Thetford Saxon site, 
which have been going 
on for eighteen months, 
are the biggest so far 
in this country, and 
the new find confirms 
the view that pottery 
had been made at 
Thetford. The pottery 
found at the site has 
been of better work- 
manship than that 
found at other Saxon 
sites. Some of it has 
been described as being 
* better than some thir- 
teenth- and fourteenth- 

century pottery.” 





A NOVEL METHOD OF VISUALISING AN ARCHITECT'S PLANS: A MEMBER OF AN AMERICAN 


BANK PUTTING HIS HEAD THROUGH THE FLOOR OF A MODEL OF A ROOM. 


The Greenwich Savi Bank of 
and jections, mem 
new building by putting their 

sketches in place on the walls they could see 


New 
of the bank's 


using the branch when 








_AeSe 2. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


OFTEN think that years bring the simple mind. 
own love for a plain story, 
provocation to guesswork. 
Neil M. Gunn (Faber ; ros. 6d.). 


On the surface it is a spy thriller. 
is also more or less involved with naval intelligence. 
One evening, in a street fight with a couple of bag- 
snatchers, he loses a chart—a confidential chart of the 
approaches to Cladday. This Hebridean island has a 
special place in his mind. During the Second World 
War, he was nearly drowned there, and he saw light— 
the light that is on sea and land in those favoured places, 
and the light of a more seemly and simple age. Now the 
chart is gone—a third war is in the offing—and Christina, 
whose bag was stolen, is a Cladday girl. And it is all 
mixed up somehow with a complex of fifth-column 
activities. So Dermot gets mixed up too. But against 
the grain, for his loyalty is to Christina—herself a suspect 
—and he does not like spying. And Christina does not 
like the police. For which he can’t blame her; indeed, 
his chief objection to the fifth column is that they would 
introduce more and more police—and secret police at 
that. So it is right to hunt them dewn. Yet not wholly 
right : not the approach to Cladday, or the way to find 
his lost chart. 

Through all these conscientious qualms, the rough- 
and-tumble goes on. Christina, good and simple as 
water, is surrounded by doubtful characters; Dermot 
spots them at a glance, trails them up and down, over- 
takes and grapples with them in obscure corners— 
finally runs into them at sea, and just escapes with his 
life. And war is narrowly averted. What it was all 
about—still less how Dermot knew what it was all about 
—never became clear to me; still, there are exciting 
moments. The chart being found, his first impulse is 
to get away from it all. But on reflection, he sees the 
light again. He will re-enlist, and seek the true chart 
with his real allies: not Grear, of Intelligence, but young 
Christina, and Joe the painter, the inspired idiot, and 
Ellen of the Gaelic songs. Though what exactly he 
proposed to do, again I could not make out. 

Well, a great deal of it is brilliant, and rich in poetry. 
But it does not seem to be directed outwards. One 
hears in snatches, or peeps as best one can through a chink. 

In “‘ The Lion Roars,’’ by Robert Payne (Heinemann ; 
9s. 6d.), once more we are concerned with the golden 
age, and the ideal light. Again the treatment is poetic. 
But now we see, or seem to see, just what is going on ; 
the difficulty is, how much to believe. 

Lanny, the only child of New England missionaries, 
has -grown up in the wilds of British East Africa, in a 
fantastic solitude. His mother is a whining invalid, his 
father is cracked; and he is not allowed to play with 
the native boys. Yet, gazing out all day long, or scratching 
in the dust, he knows a quiet pleasure. For his imagina- 
tion, there is all Africa, beyond the corn-grass and tiger- 
lilies ; and for his heart there {is M’luku. M’luku is 
Lanny’s guardian, his pattern, his all-in-all. And one 
day, after Mrs. Eager’s death, when Pastor Eager has 
grown too mad, he follows M’luku to a village on a 
blue lake. 

Thus far events have been fantastic, now they are 
like a dream. The blue lake is the earthly paradise. 
It is ten miles long, and a rocky islet in the middle pulses 
with butterflies. M’luku has become a great chief, in 
ostrich plumes, a lion crouching at his side. For here 
the lions, on their golden rocks, do no harm; beasts 
and villagers are in a state of truce. And the little 
white boy is accepted as a young brave. 

Then it all comes to an end, through a forest fire. 
The butterflies are gone ; the lake is boiling, afloat with 
corpses. The white boy is expelled from Eden, homeless 
in Africa; and M’luku takes him to the railhead, with 
an escort of lions. 

At first, New England freezes his very soul. Then he 
falls in love—which is the blue lake afresh. But then 
his sweetheart dies, and leaves him to common day. 
Only at the end of life, because all is vanity, does he 
return to the golden past. The lake is still there—but 
it is tiny. And the giant M’luku is a little, purblind 
old man who has completely forgotten him. 

Of course, a parable ; but how much is a child's dream ? 
Or was it alla dream? Or is it stupid to ask? At least, 
the queernesses are vividly memorable. 

“Sing, Morning Star,'’ by Jane Oliver (Collins ; 
10s. 6d.), has nothing strange about it: which, I must 
add perversely, is its weak point. For a real, imaginative 
plunge into bygone time ought surely to be rather strange. 
But in this tale of Malcolm Canmore, and his union with 
the Saxon Margaret, we are never jolted at all. 

It is a touching theme, a kind of Beauty and the 
Beast. To Malcolm the uncouth warrior, with his lust 
for battle and his berserk rages, Margaret is heaven ; to 
Margaret, Malcolm is the focus of earthly charities. 

Behind the love-story, we have Margaret’s long 
crusade for beauty and seemliness in the barbaric North : 
and Malcolm's dealings with the southern Court, from 
Edward the Confessor to William Rufus. All careful 
history, yet very easy to read. And it has feeling, and 
a certain humour: everything except power. 


In “The Journeying Boy,'’ by Michael Innes 
(Gollancz; 10s. 6d.), I could see no faults. They 
may be there—but I enjoyed it too much to notice. 


It is all about a great atomic scientist, and a vital “ 


The first doubts and qualms, the sinister vagaries of the journey, the robust scenes at 
Killyboffin, all are much too intricate and too fantastic to summarise. And what fun they 
are. When this impish, scholarly experimentalist does come off, there is no one to compare 
K. Joun. | 


with him. 


plan, 


Certainly they have increased my 
and my bewilderment at every species of parable, or 
And so I could not thoroughly enjoy “ The Lost Chart,’’ by 
From start to finish, it confused me and left me out ; 
though I .caawell believe that it will go down smoothly enough with most people. 

Dermot Cameron, who works for a shipping firm, | 





" and a difficult, precocious lad 
(the great man’s son) who is going to Ireland with a holiday tutor. This tutor was to have 
been Captain Cox, V.C.—the hearty, brainless type ; but he defaults in rather odd circum- 
stances, and the lot falls on a very different character, Mr. Thewless. 





CREATED ART AND NATURAL BEAUTY. 


CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


iCOLAS ROSSOLIMO, born of Greek parents in 
Odessa, has established a reputation as a gifted 
chess master since the war. He won the Southern Counties 
Chess Union’s tournament at Southsea at Easter, and now, 
at Heidelberg (from whence I pen these notes), he is already 
in the fight for first place. This is the first international 
chess tournament held in Germany since the war, and the 
participation with Germans and D.P.s, of Rossolimo from 
Paris, O’ Kelly from Brussels, Wade from New Zealand, 
and myself, marks the end of an epoch of isolation in 
German chess. 

From the first diagram Rossolimo won by two abso- 
lutely brilliant moves. In the second, a pawn up, I was 
beginning to congratulate myself on a probable win when 
he played a move which forced an immediate draw. 
Solutions below. 


SCHMID (White). 

















ROSSOLIMO (Black), to move. 
WOOD (White). 
: ‘oa 
A 


a 
mim “@ 


Ba Vi Mh 


87 7 
im aie 


ROSSOLIMO (Black), to move. 





So_ution To First D1tacram. 
1. RxPch 
2. KxR Rx Pch ! 
White resigned, for if 3. Bx R, P-K6 discovering check 
from the bishop is absolutely fatal. I leave to the reader 
the enjoyable task of working out the possibilities. 


So.vuTion to Seconp D1aGram., 


1. Kt-Bs ! 
2. Rx Kt BxR 
3. KtxB Kt-Ktgch 
4. K-R3 Kt x BPch 
5. K-R2 Kt-Ktsch 


and draws by perpetual check. On move 2. Kt x Kt is 
no better for White than R x Kt. 


written “ Midland England *' (Batsford ; 
a survey of the country between the Chilterns and the Trent, and embraces Northants, 


Leicestershire, Rutland, Huntingdon, North Bucks and part of Oxford and Bedford. 
“ Worcestershire,’’ by Valentine Noake (Littlebury, Worcester ; 
native who knows her county and is well able to impart her knowledge together with 
something of her devotion. Finally, that 
S. P. B. Mais, tells of the colourful history of ancient places in “The Land of the 
Cinque Ports '' (Christopher Johnson ; 15s.), the first of yet another new series entitled 
“ England, Old and New.” He is most happy in his illustrator. 


It is a lot indeed. 





F the created art of our island the work of the old cathedral-builders takes foremost 
place, and it is conducive to speculative thought that of late there has been a steady 
| outpouring of magnificently illustrated volumes dealing with these splendid fanes. The 
mere fact that there have already been fine pictorial records of the mother church of the 
Christian faith in this land in no way detracts from the attractiveness and the value of 
“ Portrait of Canterbury Cathedral,’ by G. H. Cook (Phoenix ; 


12s. 6d.), the second of the 
“English Cathedrals" Series emanating from this 
publishing house, Durham having been its predecessor. 
The seventy or more photographs are outstanding and 
include some which appear in print for the first time. 
Mr. Cook's description could scarcely be bettered for the 
layman. He not only deals informatively with archi- 
tectural details—and here the various plans he re 
are most helpful—but he has much to say of the history 
of the great building, whose fame for over 350 years 
rested so largely on the murder therein of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket. 

When town-planners of to-day set to work to change 
the shape of our cathedral cities, they cannot but do so 
in the full knowledge that every “ improvement” they 
put forward will be examined with meticulous care 
and not a little jealousy for the things of the past. 
Dr. Thomas Sharp was commissioned to prepare such 
planning proposals for Salisbury, and in “‘ Newer Sarum ”’ 
(Architectural Press; 10s.) he sets forth his scheme 
and gives his reasons why the changes should be made. 
He confesses it is a singularly difficult city to doctor. 
As one glances at the many illustrations, one cannot 
but agree with his statement, for Salisbury’s distinction 
undoubtedly lies in its many survivals of buildings from 
earlier periods, from the Cathedral and its Close to taverns, 
shops and cottages. It is good to read that in Dr. Sharp's 
opinion nothing must be allowed to compete with or 
disturb the natural dominant of the city’s skyline—the 
Cathedral. He is emphatic, too, that the “‘ tremendous 
monument” of Old Sarum must be preserved in an 
unspoilt setting. 

Apart from our cathedral cities there are many others 
of no less architectural worth and beauty. Bath, for 
instance. Indeed, Walter Ison, author of “ The Georgian 
Buildings of Bath '’ (Faber ; 52s. 6d.), boldly proclaims : 
“Bath is, beyond question, the loveliest of English 
cities,” basing his conviction on the fact that an archi- 
tectural and material unity pervades the Georgian city 
as a whole, quite apart from the excellence of individual 
buildings. This harmony is in large measure due to the 
city’s development having taken place within the com- 
pass of little more than roo years; and Mr. Ison opens 
his comprehensive survey with a description of the 
principal events and personalities leading to the complete 
metamorphosis of the place—* a spontaneous and orderly 
process of rebuilding and extension, based on the classic 
ideal visualised by an architect of great talents and 
enterprise.” Here, then, is a stimulus, and a challenge, 
to the planners of to-day. Some 300 photographs and 
plans enhance the work. 

It was Michael Drayton who described Buxton as 
“ That most delicious fount Which men the second Bath 
of England do account.” As Beau Nash was the back- 
ground to Bath, so the great House of Cavendish is the 
background to modern Buxton, and in “ Buxton under 
the Dukes of Devonshire '’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.), R. Grundy 
Heape tells how the town developed from the original 
hamlet. John Carr was the architect chosen by the 
fifth Duke for the task, and it is regrettable that when 
the sixth Duke destroyed a large number of his father’s 
letters he doubtless destroyed the correspondence with 
Carr. It was in 1784 that the Crescent, “the most 
beautiful building of its kind in this country,” was 
finished and modern Buxton born. 

Among our great creative artists the name of William 
Kent takes high place for, as Christopher Hussey says 
in an illuminating introduction to Margaret Jourdain’s 
study, “The Work of William Kent’ (Country Life ; 
£2 2s.), he held a unique position in English art during 
the first twenty years of George II.’s reign. Yet he has 
had to wait until now for his varied works to be collected 
and compared. Miss Jourdain has discovered corre- 
spondence which helps materially to a full assessment of 
the man, his reputation and his achievement. 

From created art we pass to natural beauty: and 
again it is to be noted that one work follows another in 
rapid succession from the publishing houses, to describe 
and illustrate the richness of our heritage in this respect. 
A new series called “ Immortal Britain "' makes its bow 
with “The English Lakes,’’ by Alfred Furness and 
W. V. Harke (Allen and Unwin; 30s.). They are to be 
essentially “ picture books,” if we are to judge by the 
present volume, and they will have a very wide appeal 
if they continue as they have begun. Admittedly, as 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie says, Lakeland is perhaps the 
most photogenic scenery in the world, but that is not to 
belittle the seventy-five excellent pictures of Mr. Furness 
to which Dr. Harke appends commendably apt, brief 
topographic comment, historic allusion and poetic mottoes. 

With the summer holidays in being for some and 
close at hand for others, a number of illustrated descrip- 
tive works on various parts of England should find 
many readers anxious to learn all they can about their 
particular holiday haunt and its surroundings. “ Cheshire,'’ 
by Fred H. Crossley (Hale; 15s.), is the latest addition 
to the well-known “ County Books" and in every way a 
worthy successor to its forerunners. W. G. Hoskins has 
12s. 6d.) for “‘ The Face of Britain " Series. It is 


8s. 6d.), is written by a 


indefatigable writer of the countryside, 


W. R. Catverr. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


NEW STANDARDS 


New standards of safety, comfort and 
economy in high speed trans-ocean travel will 
be set by the 80-120 passenger Princess (SR/45) 
flying boats when they appear in the early 1950's. 

Wherever these great airliners may operate, 
they will find suitable bases and alternative landing 
areas provided by Nature. 


THE SAUNDERS-ROE VUNCCESS (SR/45) 


LONG RANGE FLYING BOAT 


SAUNDERS-ROE LIMITED 


OSBORNE °° EAST COWES - ISLE OF WIGHT 


Yona S 


ey r< 
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wheels 
by the 
million 
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‘Most economical by a large margin’ (The Motor) 


Already proving itself in striking fashion on 
continental roads, the latest product of the 
Renault factory will undoubtedly add new 
laurels to a famous name. A full four seater, 
and fitted with four doors, the saloon body is 
comparable in roominess with a much larger 
vehicle, yet the 760 c.c. four cylinder engine 
(with three bearing crankshaft) will maintain a 
comfortable cruising speed of well over 50 
miles an hour. Under test by The Motor the 
Renault 760 recorded approximately 60 miles 
per gallon at a constant 30 m.p.h., and 47 miles 
per gallon at a constant 50 m.p.h. No wonder 
that The Motor describes this new Renault 
as “most economical by a large margin, of 
the cars submitted for road test since the war”. 


THE NEW REAR-ENGINED 


Mt 














BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Four cylinder engine with three 
beoring crankshaft. 


Cubic capacity 760 c.c. 

Three forward gears and reverse. 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes. 
Independent four wheel springing 


Wheelbase 6ft. I /in., overall length 
lift. 10 in., overall width 4ft. 84 in. 
height 4 ft. 9 in. 


Luggage compartment, spare wheel, 
bottery and tools under front bonnet. 


6 volt battery, capacity 75 amp. hrs. 
Twin electric screen wipers. 








FOUR SEATS 
FOUR DOORS 


NULT'700 { 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 








BY RAIL, 
ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL 
SICKNESS TABLETS 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


1/6" 





CVS-247 





From good grocers, 

stores and wine merchoats— 
if in difficulty write for nearest stockist to 
PASHON PRODUCTS LTD., Trading Estate, SLOUGH, Bucks ) 
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care saves wear 


Few new cars — few good used 
ones! Care never meant so 
much as it does today. Give 
your car the attention you 
know it needs but remember 
some jobs are best left to your 


garage. 





Don't forget to watch your Dipstick. 
Top up frequently with Essolube 

and drain and refill the sump at the 
recommended intervals. 





Always insist on Esso. That's your best guarantee of good 
motoring as your dealer will tell you—and he knows. 


Lt pays 
Yo VA 


FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

















The AU-BRITISH 





ce 





‘The Popular Pen 
| with the 
Marvellous Nib 











An exotic new drink . .. anew nectar 


INVALID CARRIAGES 


PETROL, ELECTRIC and 
HAND PROPELLED 


TRICYCLES 


with a refreshing tang and romantic 
bouquet—* PASH ' long with soda 
or iced water, and short with gin 
or rum. Adds new flavour to 
fruit salads, ice-cream, sponge- 


fillings, jellies etc. 





~<a il\ 








PRENCHED = gd | Ga 
ASsiow ru I TRILOX 


DURSLEY ROAD, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


n.d h. Catalogue Post Free. 
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INSTALLING A TURBINE 
Assembling this 25-ton turbine rotor 
in its casing is a job for highly 
skilled craftsmen; clearances between 
the stationary and moving parts 
range from thousandths to a few 
hundredths of an inch. 


more 
power 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 


modern liner. Additional power 
provided by British Electricity’s 
38 new power stations will exceed 
that of 100 turbines of this size. 











IANT STEAM TURBINES, each with 

thousands of steel blades, 
accurate to a thousandth of an 
inch, will drive British Electricity’s 
new generators at 3,000 revolutions 
a minute; 40% more electric 
power in 4 years is the target. 
The turbine driving a 60,000 kilo- 
watt (80,000 h.p.) generator is 
powerful enough to drive a large 







BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 











Selected for s gle 


The perfect shoe for town wear. In 
semi-brogue box calf with a. smart toe 


and bold welts. In black or brown, 







C.D. and E, fittings. Sizes 6-12. 
Price 107/2d. 


Post orders invited. 





Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly London WI Regent 2062 
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AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM 


PROPERT’S 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 


SPALDING 
‘TOP-FLITE’ CLUBS 
and the 
NEEDLED 
* TOP-FLITE’ BALL 


WIN WITH 


SPALDING 


OVER 70 YEARS OF SPOR 
Amateur Championship Winner played Top-Flite 














Horrockses 














household linen has 


quality the world over. 





MORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO. LTO., 


| 


From the earliest days of domestic history, good 

ots the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 
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IF IT SHRINKS 


| 











Hilmar 


PRESTOM, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM, LONOOWN | 
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You really 
would be shocked 


. .. by some of the pathetic people 
I see on my beat. Women as well 
as men — friendless and forsaken 
by everyone. By everyone? Well 
no: because... 


where there’s need—there’s The 


SALVATION | 
ARMY 


Gifts please to : General Albert Orsborn, C.B.£ 








\. 





-Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 


WHITEWAY'S 


MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 


‘ 


QUENCHY QUESTIONS 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 
Can you eat it? 


0. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream ? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 
Yes.- 

It’s cyder! 
Yes. 






Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 
it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then it must be 





CYDER 








101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 














CVS-113 


Children ' 
in ‘Dayella’ 





The Soldiers’, Sailers’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to have any 
*Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 


Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
*VIYELLA’, ‘DAYELLA’ and ‘ CLYDELLA’ 


Branches, Agents and Representatives throughout the world 
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FIRST AT 
THE ‘TEA? 


| You can taste the 
| tang of the sea in 
| Young's Potted 
Shrimps for they 
come to you straight 
from the boats. 
Supplies delivered 
to any of the 
country direct 
from our fisheries. 


All enquiries to YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS 
1 Beauchamp Place, 

Rd.,London,3.W.3 





ou ngs alae 1738 


offed. Shrimps 










OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


| MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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For 





Town or Country 


The Silent Sports Car 










You can get up now 





For four sad years, we've had to ask you to leave Invalid 
Lembar for people who were ill with ‘flu, biliousness or 
other unpleasantnesses. If you didn’t, fie and shame. If 
you did, thank you—and may you outdistance all 
malingerers to the shops, where Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and hearty is on sale again. 


RAYNER’S 


Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants 














The 44 Litre 


| BENTLEY 


| Mark V7] 


As OB: wae Ch 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD-LONDON -N-18 
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never forgets 
to 


RESET ITSELF 


The world's finest Alarm . . the Smiths 
‘ Sectric * Autocal . . is fully automatic. Do 
you realise what this means? When the 
knob on top of case is depressed to stop 
alarm, upon release it comes up again 

ically rf ing alarm for the 
following morning. For week-end cut- 
out, press knob and cwist slightly. 
On knob release alarm sounds 
at usual time. No winding, 
no other attention 
whatsoever. Avail- 
able in a variety 
of charming 
pastel shades 
















































at all Smiths 
stockists. 





for easier cleaning 








Shell Chemicals are concerned today 

with making life not only easier but brighter 
and healthier. Wherever there is cleaning 
to be done — in the home, in the canteen, 
in hotels, in fact wherever food is prepared and 
served — the new cleaners, based on Shell | — 
detergents, play a vital role. As well as saving 
valuable fats, they are making possible higher 


standards of hygiene and cleaning efficiency. 7 ‘ y ‘ 
For a great achievement in the public interest, | vi TH \ \ t( i} R ( 
A ) ) 
thank Shell Chemicals (°¢!f-Starting ALARMS —— jurocas isinom 


|THE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT AUTOLARM non-luminous 


4/9 + 10/9 P.T. 
SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 























Going to FRA 
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NCE? 


EIGHT WAYS 
to 

HAPPY DAYS 
Surface transport to France 
gives you freedom of travel, 
freedom of choice. You are 
not tied to any one service 
or route . . no baggage 
worries — and you can take 
the car if you wish. 


Among the eight day and 


night routes will be one to suit your taste and your pocket, 
from the de luxe services of the ‘‘Golden Arrow’’ and Night 
Ferry to other equally comfortable, if less lavish routes. 


All are served by pullman or restaurant car expresses and 
modern steamers. Service and meals en route are excellent. 


Another new steamer, the ‘*‘ Maid of Orleans’’ 
(3,700 tons), will come into service on the 


Folkestone-Boulogne route. 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry 
Office, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.I, or Travel Agents. 





* Leave ON THE DOT.. arrive ON THE SPOT if you 


travel by 


SHORT SEA ( BRITISH RAILWAYS 
ROUTES 


DAY & NIGHT 
SERVICES 





FOR A HOLIDAY 
PLUS! 

Have a really grand Holiday at 
Britain's most beautiful resort. A full 
entertainment and sporting programme, 
splendid hotels, fashionable shops 


and a surrounding countryside of 
romantic beauty. 





JULY 4—9 Musical Festival, The 
Hallé Orchestra, Sir J. 
Barbirolli, 

JULY 18—22 2,000-Guineas Pro- 


fessional Golf Tourna- 

° ment, 
AUG, 31—SEPT. | Flower Show and Horse 
Jumping Competitions. 


oe OG 
> pas wai tf 
"hy 


1949 Guide from C. H. Baxter, 
Information Bureaw 











HARROGATE 


ONE OF THE 
BEST KNOWN 
HOTELS IN 
THE NORTH 


Renowned for Good Food, 
Wines & Comfort. 
Central heating. Two lifts. 
R.A.C. & AA +++ 


eC Telephone : 2284 Harrogate. 


UEEN 
HOTEL 


HARROGATE 
Brochure from G. Johns, Monoger 
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For over half a century 


STATE €RPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 


Everyone has someone 


Invest in 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES - 


DEFENCE BONDS 


POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 





Issued by the Netional Sevings Committee 














Her Lamp 
still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered 

for her self-sacrificing care of 

the wounded in the Crimea, 

was the First Lady-Superinten- 
dent of the 


\ FLORENCE 
i NIGHTINGALE 
J HOSPITAL 


H.R.H. The Princess Royal 





Founded in 1850 for the medical 
and surgical treatment of edu- 
cated women of limited means, 
from all parts of the country. 


The Government have agreed to 
allow the Hospital to continue 
as an independent institution 
outside the National scheme. 
Funds will therefore be required 
to enable the Committee to 
carry on the wishes of the 
founders, and voluntary con- 
tributions are invited. 


NEEDED FOR THE 
£8,000 CURRENT YEAR. 


Please send to the Secretary, 
Florence Nightingale Hospital 
for Gentlewomen, 19, Lisson 


Grove, London, N.W.1. 
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“To be a flier I shall try,” «2a 3 
| : 
bo 


He borrowed wings from an elderly fly ) 
and called himself a “Flyon.” 


*) Leaving as security his five bottles of KIA-ORA 





said an ambitious lion, 





KIA-ORA THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL FRUIT DRINKS « ORANGE + LEMON + GRAPE FRUIT + LIME + LEMON BARLEY 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND ayeess It _ Periodical id 
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HAVE THE RIGHT (DEA... 


Rich, fine tobacco 
and — the cork-tip 
for cleaner smoking 


MADE 2 e 8 t Ak See PREVEAT SORE THROATS 
Carreras, 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 
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